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ABSTRACT 
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PREFACE 



This monograph is the second on curriculum implementation that 
has been commissioned by the National TAFE Centre for Research 
and Development. The first, which was co-authored with Kerry 
Kennedy and Catherine Patterson, drew attention to the fact 
that, at the time when the review ended in 1984, not only were 
there few Australian curriculum implementation studies but 
that there were almost no TAFE studies reported in the 
literature. 

As with the first book, the focus of this volume was to be on 
Australian curriculum implementation studies. However, an 
extensive literature search and a direct approach to 
curriculum researchers in all education sectors in Australia 
has shown again that this is an area where relatively few 
studies have been conducted. 

The conclusion that there have been relatively few Australian 
curriculum implementation studies is some-what surprising. At 
the national level, for example, the Curriculum Development 
Centre (CDC) was very active in working with the various 
States and Territories to develop curricula for Australian 
students. In addition, the CDC's several Directors and other 
senior officers were very active in promoting curriculum - in 
its broadest terms and applications - among educators and 
decision makers in all States and Territories. 

Similarly, at the State Department/Ministry of Education level 
there has been a massive transformation of the typical 
curriculum in schools and TAFE. Generally, this has occurred 
because of a concern for the relevance of existing school and 
TAFE structures and curriculum. 

The commonwealth Government also has shared these concerns and 
provided significant sums of money to develop new TAFE 
curricula and curricula for special groups in the community 
(e.g., Transition education). Clearly, there has been a 
sustained and significant contribution to curriculum 
development and dissemination by these various system level 
authorities. 

It is not appropriate for this volume to explore the reasons 
why there has been so little Australian research into 
curriculum implementation. Rather let me make some other 
comments. In the studies that have been reviewed in this 
monograph, several features are noticeable. Firstly, the very 
large majority of studies have involved the data gathering 
approaches developed by Gene Hall and his colleagues in the 
1970s. That is, the Stages of Concern (SoC) questionnaire and 
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the Levels of Use (LoO) interview have been the methodology 
used by the researchers to grapple with the issues of 
implementation. After reviewing the studies, it is striking 
that there are almost no observational studies of classroom 
curriculum implementation given the enormous interest in this 
research approach during the 1970s and 1980s. Secondly, there 
are only one or two implementation studies which have been 
reported by Departments of Education or others who might be 
seen to operate at the % system' rather than either the school 
or the classroom level. However, in these several cases it is 
possible to argue the focus of the studies is on policy 
development, and so more the concern of the * system' level 
authority rather than on ths practical issues of 
implementation, which might be of more concern at the school 
level. 

The studies reported here have been conducted in the Early 
Childhood, Primary, Secondary and TAFE (including vocational 
education) sectors. The issues that arise in these 
implementation studies, it could be argued, show more 
similarities than differences. For example, in the Early 
Childhood or the TAFE sectors a common key issue is the amount 
of time allowed for the implementation of the innovation and 
for the training of the teachers involved in the 
implementation. Similarly, the concerns that teachers report 
as they implement a new curriculum appear to proceed through 
the same developmental phases. These are important messages, 
however, they tend to get overlooked by many of those 
concerned with curriculum development and implementation. 

The preparation of this monograph has involved many people. I 
am grateful to the National TAFE Centre for Research and 
Development for their financial support. In addition, the 
Director and Deputy Director of the Centre deserve special 
mention as they have been very positive in their support for 
this project and they provided me with names of State 
authorities to contact regarding specific projects. The 
Faculty of Education, Curt in University of Technology, as 
always, fosters the climate to engage in tasks such as this. 
Isa Hassan worked long hours to identify and locate the 
articles which have been annotated and he proof-read the final 
manuscript. Special thanks are due to Phil Porter, Diane 
Youdell, and Dan Colgan who typed the material through its 
several drafts. Mr Colgan assisted greatly with the index. 



John Williamson 

Curtin University of Technology. 
September 1990. 
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Affiliation of Ariiona Indian Centres. (1984) tATHWAY8i 
iMBlaatfllAU^ handbook, offioa of Hlementa^nd 
Secondary Education, Washington, o.c. 



Tha Handbook was written for teachers and program directors of 

JL^«i V * J UBer A < l an I ? d , 1 ? n adult Question program in basic 
reading and writing skills. 

The Handbook is divided into four sections and contains a 

?U?*fn^Lf2?f iderat f ons in P° rtant to the implementation of 
the (PATHWAYS) curriculum. One section of the handbook 
focuses on issues such as the special needs and problems of 
tha adult learner and individual learning styles. Another 
5?SSi?S« contains a description of the components of the 
PATHWAYS curriculum and their use. Methods of diagnosis, 
placement and evaluation are recommended. Also included are 
suggested classroom management techniques, record keeping for 
students' placement and progress and suggestions for effective 
teaching in an adult education setting. 



Arnot, M. fi Whitty, o. (1982) From reproduction to transform- 
fv °Si R«cant radical perspectives on the curriculum from 
the 08. British Journal of Sociology at *d M ^ t1?nr 

vol. 3(1) * 93-103. 



This review essay is concerned with tracing the impact of new 
S£ ft? 1 T a PP roaches to the study of curriculum in the USA and 
?52<?f:* In °i n i f SO , ^ hi 9hlights what the authors see as the 
limititions of traditional functionalist approaches. 

In this discussion the material covered relates to the "hidden 

E!I « ClaS8 , Cttl ? ttM and its iffl P act on pupils in the 
school; the «curriculum-in-use" (i.e., the curriculum that is 
lmpieiaentea) • 

IJUh^ 110 ^ exclude that it is not appropriate for some 

no^f^u/ 6 * 9 *' .w^^ 00 / 1980) to dismiss neo-Marxist 
perspectives on the curriculum as a worthwhile and legitimate 
approach . 

Reference 

LaWt °?' J 3 ' (1980) The EalifclCfl ftf th« SfifrgoJ Curricula . 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. — vwt^v^M . 
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.^4 MM . fit**) x state-wide implementation program 
.uSiori government policy initiatives in aducation. 
papal praaanted at the Annual Maatiag of the American 
Educational Research Association, San Franciaco. 

in tha aarly 1980a following tha development of a plan for 

curriculum davalopnant in vic ^^*;^ us \ r u a t lia ; * ror 
established to craata and carry out a strategy 
implementing tha nawly davalopad policlaa. 

Tha curriculum Implementation Committaa (CIC) was c°»Pj; i8e * °* 

"Shin « context of local school responsibility for curricula 
dacisions. 

Tha atratagy devalopad comprised (i) distribution of a set of 
curricula frameworks that local achoola could use as bases 
ff SSTiW (ID distribution of a aat of brief pamphlets 
and bi2lioS?aphia. on significant aspecta of tha "inijterial 
plan* <iii> distribution of a sat of papers cm educational 
issuee and strategiea including acceaa to education, 
iSl^^ffS^-- learning and learning »tyles teaching 
strategies, curriculum negotiation and programme assessment, 

(iv) the creation of an information network and exchange and, 

(v) the encouragement of professional development. 

A number of difficulties were identified in the *-£Matfcm 
proceas, they include: the inevitable «low pace of the 
implementation process given the »cope, thai nu^ar of 
organisations and people involved and the commitment to 
cSlaooraJiv. d'eci.&n taking; the ^^^jj^ 
Councils and teachers as to the status and degree or 
prescription of the curriculum "guidelines . 



a 
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Baker, C. <1»87> Printing Wl \ -ItljM lWrt *g*g * colleae 
gy^ laaAjoj ranort . Canberra, Auetraliai Canberra College 
of Technical and Further Education. 

Thia project was concerned to evaluate a a€ ^JZ*ll£tt? 
applications. A quaationnaire waa aent to the jarti ta, 
teachers and suparviaora (N-9) of the course and ^ f^cuased 
on courae content, course conduct and objectives, adequacy of 
resource, and suitability of timetabling ^n^/rV 
addition structured interviews were held with the supervisors 

8 



(N»2) and the teachers (N«2) to flesh out the questionnaire 
data. 

findings 

All involved In the course rated it as "successful" to "very 
successful 9 . There was sons concern that course content 
standards were too high in some areas and that on occasion the 
pace of pressntation tended to be rushed. The equipment tnd 
resources available were considered adequate. 

The majority of respondents made negative comments about tht 
timetabling and course duration. 

The supervisors saw the need for more on-the- job-training 
(OJT) so that the participants performed at an 
organisationally acceptable standard. The teachers supported 
this view but stressed the need for adequate work-place 
supervision. 

There were three recommendations arising from the study which 
were made to the college: (i) to be more attentive to 
timetabling and content arrangements; (ii) to examine the need 
for two teachers and whether or not a tailor-made course is 
essential; and (iii) to focus attention on the role of the 
supervisor to maintain standards. 



Berthold, j, (1982) The role of regional consultants in the 

develops ent and implementation of curriculum in New south 
Wales. Educational Inquiry. Vol. 5(1/2)/ 30-37. 



In this study the consultants were teachers who were withdrawn 
from classroom teaching to act as a resource for schools in 
each Region. 

To ascertain the roles played by the consultants a mail survey 
was conducted. The questionnaire contained items relating to 
the part played by consultants in the various stages of 
curriculum development from conception to implementation, the 
teaching methods they used, their teaching experience, the 
problems they encountered in teaching, and the assistance they 
perceived they needed to be more effective. 

Seventy-five consultants in the K-6 area were surveyed. 
Forth-eight usable questionnaire responses were received (26 
from city regions and 22 from country regions) . 

Findings 

Consultants were generally appointed to a limited term 
position of 2 to 3 years. They were mainly involved in 



concaptual^v*!*"* ODaratlonal *«P«cta rather than at tha 

»? 8 ^«« C h° n8 ^ a 5^ 8 w * re „ contact *<* ^ individual taachars 
although over 77 par cant raportad that thay vara frequently 
contactad by school principals. 4 y 

I??J^^ Ul V ntS wa f* , very critic *l ot tha amount of tima 
2ih?SS 4 cur 5 icu K lum development in thair raapactiva 

subjact fialds in taachar education inatitutions. 

Finally, thay raportad that too much was axpactad of Infanta/ 
d^l^nent? 11 *" **** 8Ubjact ln Nation to curriculum 



California Aaaooiation for tha Gifted. (1980) IlBllMinfcatioa 
!j Jf?!™! tht JTlfta d/talantad, A moggrSir 1 911 
Iftlgaftra lifl Paiaj&a. Canoga Park, cxt calif oral a 
Aaaooiation for tha oiftad. 



We*?ii£? 22 f r °? U ? e ?, in res ? onaa to "cant Californian 
i ft J 1, Tha l «9*«latien, California Education coda 1040, 
t0 su « , P° rt J tha »P««ial naada of gifted and talented 
backgrounds 31 . economicall y disadvantaged and varying cultural 

^5'Sf kb00 ^ i f, Written for ^ucators and parents and contains 
specific guidelines to assist in the development or expansion 
of programs for gifted and talented students? •*P»nmion 

^?hi W n° r ^h k ^ 8t8 8 S8 , t ° f critaria ' with suggested items 
2if^S i^*J? t890ry ' for the •"•ctlva implementation of 
gifted talented programs. These criteria are grouped into the 

° £S "•»f"i«tion f program, cu?r!SSl2m, stafr 
development, parents involvement and evaluation. 

thl "°I^?iJ? ClU ?* f J 1 ™* 1 ?**?"} flow chart which "tresses 
TSJIi^i ?X ing of * ata ' d «cisior. making, and program 

SS^S^r^n^?^^ f ° r , ^ tha criteria^ 
f Sumach catagonr "ample implementation worksheets 
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carter, D. ft Keeker, It. <!§••) A study of the efficacy of a 
centre-periphery curriculum implementation strategy. 

Journal at OnrrlouHia tfajfllfl, 20(e), 549-592. 



This project is concsrned with ths implementation of a new 
K-Year 10 Social Studies curriculum and whether or not the use 
of the package reflected the intentions of the curriculum 
developers. 

In the new curriculum more emphasis was to be placed on 
students' understanding of underlying concepts and ideas, the 
acquisition of higher order skills of interpretation and 
inference and less on the acquisition of factual information. 
The students were also to apply values to dilemma situations 
and controversial issues. 

An observation instrument, the Social Studies Lesson 
Observation Schedule (Carter, 1982) was used to collect data 
from teacher/class units randomly selected from senior high 
schools in metropolitan Perth. Over the three-year study 
there was a substantial attrition rate due to staff movement 
through schools, etc. Data were collected from the classes of 
14 teachers who used the "old" curriculum (in the first year 
of study) and the same 14 teachers who used the "new" 
curriculum in the third year of the study. Each class was 
observed for eight lessons. All classes observed were co- 
educational, mixed-ability and the pupils were aged 14 or 15 
years. 

There were intensive training courses for observers and inter- 
observer and intra-observer reliabilities of 0.91 and 0.92, 
respectively, were achieved. 

The findings suggest significant changes in classroom 
practices with the new curriculum. However, the changes were 
not consonant with the intentions of the new curriculum. The 
main changes were an increase in lower order intellectual 
demands (e.g., recalling facts) and decreases in high order 
demands (e.g.. interpreting observations). There were also 
decreases in student initiated behaviours. The authors say 
that "(the changes] that did occur were antithetical to the 
intentions of the package developers'*. 

In conclusion the authors suggest two possible reasons for 
these results. Firstly, there was no inservice training 
course for the teachers of the "new** curriculum. Secondly, 
that any change in curriculum from familiar to unfamiliar will 
lead to a more teacher-centred approach. 

Reference 

Carter, O.S.G. (1982) The Social Studies Lesson Observation 
Schedule . Perth: The University of Western Australia, 
Department of Education. 



carter, D.0.Q. <19M) Examining the implementation of a 
curriculum innovations A centre-periphery example. 
Curriculum F»r npaot Ives , Vol. «(!)# 



This paper reports a study conducted in Western Australia on 
the implementation of a new K-Year 10 social studies syllabus. 

The new syllabus was devaloped by the state Education 
Department and distributed to primary and secondary schools. 
The author asserts that this centre-periphery approach to 
syllabus renewal in typical of a hierarchical system such as 
the Western Australian Education Department. 

Carter traces the development of the 'new social studies' but 
says that little has changed in what actually occurs in social 
i studies classrooms. For example, a study following the 

introduction of the Social Education Materials Project (SEMP) 
reported that the impact and 'take-up' of these materials was 
minimal (Marsh and Carter, 1980) . 

Data were collected from 13 teachers in State Government 
schools in the metropolitan area of Perth. All teachers in 
the study had more than two years teaching experience and were 
qualified to teach social studies as well as separate subjects 
in cognate disciplines, e.g., history, geography, economics 
and politics. Each teacher completed a Stages of Concern 
Questionnaire (SOCQ) and underwent a "Levels of Use" (LOU) 
interview (Hall et al., 1979; Newlove and Hall, 1975). 

Results 

The author reports that all teachers were familiar with the 
new syllabus and that within an "authority-decision structure" 
the Levels of Use suggested a reasonable degree of adoption. 
He cautions, however, that these may be ephemeral rather than 
deep-seated changes as there is no data on 'how' it is being 
used or how it has changed the learning environment or 
teaching process. 

References 

Hall, G.E., George, A. A. & Rutherford, W.L. (1979) Measuring 

stages at concern about tht innovation; A manual tor use 

of the SoC Questionnaire. Texas: University of Texas, 
Research and Development Centre for Teacher Education. 

Marsh, C. 6 Carter, D.S.G. (1980) An analysis of formative 
diffusion strategies used by project teams associated 
with the social education materials project (SEMP) . The 

Australian Journal Ql Education/ vol. 24(3), 302-314. 

Newlove, B. & Hall, G.E. (1975) Measuring levels of ua« of the 

innovation: A manual for trainers. Interviewers and 

narrators . Texas: University of Texas, Research and 
Development Centre for Teacher Education. 
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Cavanagh, 0. t styles, X. (19S3) The implementation of naw 
curriculum guidelines and policies. Education Canada. 
Vol. 2 3 (1), 9-15. 



The authors assart that ona of tha greatest problems in the 
implementation of new curriculum guidelines is to convince 
teachers and administrators that thay need to change. 

The article lists twenty typical objections that are voiced 
when new policies mandate changes in classroom practices or 
school procedures. Tha authors comment on these and suggest 
ways of overcoming them. An example of such an objection and 
comment is: 

Objection: I've been teaching for 20 years. What makes you 
think you've got something better to offer me? 

Comment: The trap of experience is the belief that 
everything one needs to learn has already been 
learned. Openness of mind to new possibilities 
can lead to productive and creative variations on 
the "old themes" of traditionally sound practices. 

The authors offer a practical implementation model that 
recognizes the importance of people (in terms of their 
beliefs, attitudes, decisions and actions) ; policies and 
curricula (in terms of objectives, strategies, resources, 
evaluation practices and timelines); and potential activities. 
A list of twenty potential activities involved in the 
implementation process is provided in the article. 



Centre for Educational Field Studies. (1970) An evaluation of 
a project for the analysis, development, implementation, 
and diffusion of the new sooial studies curricula. Centre 
for Educations' Field Studies, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 



The Social Studies Implementation Project involved 23 school 
districts in metropolitan St. Louis in the use of a new social 
studies curriculum. The project set out to develop an 
approach that would overcome the problems associated with 
curriculum implementation. The steps include: 

i) the establishment of four field stations; 

ii) a three year four stage implementation of the process in 
each field station, involving analysis and selection of 
curriculum, testing new materials in field stations 
schools, and diffusion to other schools; 
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iii) training a group of teachers to u.e and adopt the 
implementation process; 

iv) initiating change by placing personnel in key roles and 
encouraging adoption; and 

v) disseminating the curricula. 

A six phase evaluation, using both formative and summative 
information, was developed for the project. 

Data were gathered from various sources; field observer 
notes, "it 9 progress reports, data from participants, and 
third-party reports. 

The report lists some positive outcomes in the use of the 
materials. 




Chant, J. (1987) Mffifl g* i rn thf f f ^irtit^ of ffl ???.?!!*!? 
^oaraj j w*m.n. liae .Brisbane , Queenslandt Division of 

TAVB Operations Branch. 

in 1986, 72 trade based courses for women were °" ere * 

in eiaht different locations in Queensland, including 

Brisban^ TheCN B25 Access course for ^t"*c^ 

those who would like to gain experience l**^^*"* trade 

areas in addition to communication and self confidence. 

The aims of this report were fourfold: 

i) to evaluate the strategies used in the implementation of 
the course; 

ii) to identify student and teacher perceptions of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the course; 

iii) to ascertain the worth to women of a preparatory trade 
based course; and 

iv) to provide a reference for those making decisions on the 
implementation of future offerings of this course. 

The implementation strategies used included a staff 
development seminar; a publicity campaign; college-based staff 
development and action plans, and, student support. 

The study obtained information from administrators, teachers, 
students and employers through the use of interviews, 
questionnaires, discussions and teleconferences. 

14 



The report listed 14 specific recommendations for the 
improvement the implementation process. For example, 
developing a comprehensive staff development programme; 
holding regular meetings to discuss issues and problems; more 
consideration given to assessment, etc. 



coiey. t. (1980) Tht lnpltBtnUUoa of aXmaafl lflnsijfclgnii 

chanaei A theoretical discussion. Research and 
Development Centre for individualised Schooling, 
Wisconsin University, Madison. 



The paper, a report from the Project on Studies of 
Implementation of Individualised Schooling, reviews the 
literature to provide a theoretical basis for understanding 
the relationship between external decisions and the 
implementation of an innovation. 

Two major conclusions relating to external agency decisions 
and the implementation of educational change are reported: 

i) the implementers of change are likely to view externally 
initiated change with apprehension and resistance because 
of value preferences and 'sunk" costs of the existing 
practices and structure of the organisation, and 

ii) when external agencies initiate change, the focus is on 
managerial control in order to ensure implementers meet 
the intent and objectives of the change. 

A number of strategies which assist the implementers to adopt 
the innovation and comply with the objectives of the new 
policy or program (e.g., T-groups, inservice sensitivity 
training) are discussed. 

The study also reported that the degree of educational change 
was a function of the manager's ability to overcome staff 
resistance to change. Dependence on outside resources was 
another critical, factor in implementation; that is, compliance 
by an organisation with external decisions was related to the 
degree of dependency on outside resources by the agency 
adopting the policy. Manoeuvres among members within the 
organisation to actual ise their own personal and 
organisational goals were also seen to affect . the 
implementation process. 



common, D. <l»sl> Two deoades of curriculum innovation and so 
little change, afluaatlon Canada, Vol. 21 (3), 42-47. 



The article attempts: (i) to answer the question of why so 
many curriculum innovations fail, and (ii) discusses some of 
the factors that influence how a new curriculum is 
successfully put into practice. 

The author identifies five characteristics of a curriculum 
that directly affects the implementation process within a 
school. These include: 

i) the degree of change from the status quo. The more 
radical or extreme the curriculum, the more the 
resistance to the changes. Examples of such changes 
range from the simple substitution of materials, through 
the more extreme shifts in value orientations; 

ii) the complexity of the curriculum. A complex curriculum 
that requires major changes in current practices is 
unlikely to be used; 

iii) the degree of practicality of a curriculum. Users of the 
curriculum need to feel that the curriculum meets their 
immediate teaching needs for it to be implemented; 

iv) the new curriculum must compare favourably with existing 
curricula. Unless the user is convinced that the new 
curriculum will make their classroom or school a better 
place, it will not be implemented. 

Two additional factors, that of the teacher and administrator, 
also are discussed as having an influence on the 
implementation process. In the case of the former, the 
teacher's personality, comprehension and willingness to 
participate need to be considered. The administrator's 
leadership and involvement are important in the success or 
otherwise of the introduction of a new curriculum. Finally, 
the intellectual and emotional experiences and needs of the 
teachers and administrators need to be met. 



Connolly, 0. (X988) Integrating evaluation, design and 
implementation. Training end Development Journal, 
Vol. 42(2), February, 20-23. 

The author argues that if the quality of training is to 
improve, then training evaluation should be closely linked to 
the processes of design and implementation. 
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Four points are identified where trainers can link evaluation 
to curriculuB design: development testing; postpilot 
assessments; postt raining evaluation; and follow-up 
evaluation* 

In developnent testing the various pieces of the programme are 
tried independently or in sequence to see how well they work 
before being used in the classroom. The postpilot assessments 
involve gathering data from programme participants, 
instructors, curriculum designers and subject matter experts. 
The posttraining evaluation phase involves looking at the 
product's effectiveness. The final phase, follow-up 
evaluation, seeks to answer questions such as whether or not 
the participants are using their learning on the job? Does 
the learning make any difference? 

The author asserts that trainers measuring on-the-job skill 
application should move beyond merely establishing the degree 
to which the trainees apply the learning to identify the 
environmental factors that contribute to or interfere with 
application. 



Corbett, K.D. « Rossman, G.(1986) Fanfare and failurti 

Pathways to implementing chance. A paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, San Fransisco. 



In this paper the authors argue that those concerned with 
implementation need to be aware of the technical, political or 
cultural dimensions (House, 1981) of all studies. 

The paper reports data from two studies. The first involved 
14 schools undergoing curriculum changes in basic skills, 
career education and citizen education. The second study 
involved three "good" high schools as they strived to become 
better. 

The first study involved external field agents and local 
planning teams (e.g., administrators, teachers). It was 
conducted over three years and involved observation, open- 
ended interviews and some surveys. The second study lasted 
for one year and used intensive qualitative field work (an 
average of 50 days on each site) . 

The first study is described as highlighting technical and 
political processes, whereas the second study adopted a more 
"cultural** perspective. The technical stream applied to three 
sets of individuals in a school; planning team members, 
teachers in tight sub units where at least one member was a 
member of the planning team, and teachers who wore involved 
because decision makers had decreed changes would be made. 
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The cultural stream is relatad to the tacit, murky aspect s of 
an organisation's lifs (e.g., norms, b*liefa) , it is "the way 
things are done around here". Typically the cultural path ^was 
prSpted by a negative "judgement of fit" and this led to a 
redefinition of norm. related to work, Jgg ™ 
relationships. The authors refer to the difficulties in 
Sestioning "sacred norm." and that thsre was an inverse 
relationship between tha adherence to sacred norms and 
agreeing to new norms. 

The authors report there were also pressures from the 
community to maintain congruence between the current and the 
naw norm. If these driftad too far apart it introduced a naw 
lavel of complexity and additional pressuras. 

The authors stata that tha three streams (i.e., technical, 
political, cultural) in this study are interconnected. In the 
schools where most staff implementation was evident then the 
three streams ware utilised. In schools where change was 
forced staff moved away from the school or opted into the 
"technical" and or "cultural streams". 

In conclusion, the authors state that certain antecedent 
conditions set the stage for how well or poorly an innovation 
will proceed. For example, establishing procedures and 
schedules that allow frequent staff interaction is not only 
useful in itself but provides the "slack time" necessary for 
innovation to occur and avoids costs associated with 
replacement teachers, etc. Second, that encouragement/ assist- 
ance and altering rules and procedures to accommodate change 
are essential. 

Reference 

House, E.R. (1981) Three prospectives in innovation. In 

R. Lehwing and M. Kane (Eds.) Improving Schools; Vginq 
what we know . Beverley Hills, Calif.: Sage. 



Darr, A. (1985) «ff «fclna th« Implementation of 1 new 

flurrlouitm by flies«roo« teachers . A paper pre.snt.d at 
the Annual Meeting of the Midwestern Educational Research 
Association, Chicago. 




Thia paper reports the results of the first year of a three- 
year longitudinal study of the implementation of a naw Home 
Economics curriculum in Ohio. 

The purposs of the study was to investigate: the teachers' 
Stages of Concsrn about adopting the curriculum, the "ctors 
that affected the teachers' adoption of several units within 
the curriculum, and the relationship between these two 
aspects. 
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There were 1082 home economics teachers were involved in tt j 
study. The teachers were almost evenly divided between 
teaching in urban areas and country areas. Almost 70 per cent 
of the teachers had Bachelor degrees, one per cent had 
doctorates and the remainder had Masters degrees. Forty-six 
per cent of the teachers had 10 years or less teaching 
experience. 

A 53 item questionnaire was distributed to the teachers in 
1984. The first 35 items comprised the stages of Concern 
question-naire (SoC) and the remainder asked for information 
about educational level, experience, attendance at inservice 
sessions, participation in the curriculum development and se 
of the curriculum. 

Results 

The majority of teachers (70 per cent) had not used any of the 

new modules. Therefore, the teachers' scores on the SOC 

questionnaire show them to be typical Non-users of a new 

innovation. That is, they scored high on concerns at the 

Information, Personal and Consequence levels. There were low 
concern scores at the Management, Collaboration and Refocusing 

When the curriculum was used the degree of adoption was 
related to attendance at inservice sessions. However the 
author reports that it was the optional sessions rather than 
the compulsory inservice sessions that made the important 
difference. The years of teaching experience and amount of 
education of the teacher were not related to curriculum use. 



'w?;J 1988) Tp * evaluation of * school/TATF tT71V mmm* j n 
child ailt' Canberra/ Austral las ACT Institute of 
Technical and Further Education. 



This report is concerned with the introduction of a Year II 
Child Care course in the Australian capital Territory (ACT) 
school sector by the Canberra TAFE College. 

The study comprised both formative a-d summative evaluations 
of participants enrolled in the Certificate in Child Care 
Practices. 

The evaluation was intended "to examine the School/TAFE 
Programme from the students' perspectives, centring on what 
they perceived to be their future educational and vocational 
paths subsequent to completion of their participation in the 
two year programme and secondary schooling.** 

Data reported in the evaluation included: 
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i) participant* understanding of the concapt of "child 
care" and ita "occupational destinations"; 

ii) participante' profila, i.a., family background, aubjacta 
atudiad, futura caraar ate; 

iii) "aatiefaction" with tha programme, i.a., contant, 
"treatment as adults", ate. 

A total of thraa quaationnairaa vara sent to tha •tudents 
anrollad in tha couraa. Tha questionnaires contained three 
scions: (i) biographical information from the students; 

(ii) student raaponaaa to tha operation of the couraa, and 

(iii) an open-ended section which asked about the beat and 
worst features of tha course. 
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Dow, I* et al. (1984) guxrlgmm iPPliBttttstloai ft tra j Btwort 
for action . Ontario Publie sohool Teachers' Federation, 
Toronto, Canada. 



This paper is a sequel to the 1981 study "New Perspectives On 
Curriculum Implementation". The atudy was deaignad to ensure 
that curriculum planners have ready access to concrete 
planning strategies for effective curriculum implementation at 
the local level. 

One aection of the paper outlines what the literature says on 
the complexity and problema of curriculum development from the 
perspectives of the users and organizations. Major elements 
of the curriculum implementation process and a number of 
potential barriers to implementation associated with these 
el omenta are identified. 

Three separate questionnaires were developed in the study: 
Barriers to Implementation Questionnaire (BIQ-A) for teachers 
responses, Barriers to Implementation Questionnaire (BIQ-B) 
for principals' responses and Barriers to Implementation 
Quaationnaire (BIQ-C) for consul tants/coordi-natora' responses. 

1,000 questionnaires were sent out in the study (300 to 
principala, 600 to teachera and 100 to consultants/ 
coordinators) . 65% of tha questionnaires were returned by the 
principala surveyed. The response rates for teachers and 
coordinatora were 38% and 44% reapectively. 

Data concerning teachera', principals' and consul tanta/coord- 
inators' opiniona about curriculum implementation problems 
were aummarised and a list of 20 specific recommendations 
made. 
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The paper analyses fivs major barrlars to curriculum 
implementation; namely: communication; role clarification; 
timo; resource support and information acquisition; and 
provides suggestions for overcoming tnem. 



Duno, j.h. (1979) The organisation and implementation of 

instructional development programmes in higher education: 
A review of literature. In R.x. Bass I D.I. Lumsden 
(Ids.), Instructional dsvelopmsnt: Ths state of tha art. 
Vol. 1. (pp. 111-140) • Columbus Ohio: Collegate Press. 



This literature review covers the following 8 topics: (i) the 
nature of instructional development; (ii) the instructional 
development movement; (iii) the role of instructional develop- 
ment agencies; (iv) characteristics of instructional develop* 
ment agencies; (v) approaches to instructional development; 
(vi) the scope of instructional development projects; (vii) 
project generation and selection, and (viii) implications for 
implementing instructional development programmes. 

For example, in topic (i), the Nature of Instructional Devel- 
opment, the author highlights the relatively short history of 
"instructional development" and quotes Engel (1969), Schauer 
(1971), Gustafson (1971), Twelker, Urbach and Buck (1972), and 
Gaff (1975) to give a feel for the breadth of the area. 

In topic (viii) , Implications for Implementing Instructional 
Development Programmes, the author considers the following key 
issues: Administrative commitment; administrative location of 
instructional development agencies; institutional reward 
structure; instructional development procedures; a team 
approach to institutional development; faculty development; 
maximising impact and, evaluation. 
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Schaucr, C. A Vice-President look* at instructional 

developments. M**™*™* 1 instruction. Vol. 16(10, 43- 
45. 

Twelk*.r, P., Urbach, F. & Buck, J . (1972) Ttltt §XJpM**£i& 

^^lonmint of ip «fcrucfclont >■» «v«rview «nd basic QUltie 
^^lttiraturi! : Stanford" cilif: ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Media and Technology. 



Edwards, P. * Skamp, *. d»81) The investigating: science (K- 
«) curriculum Policy - Issues associated with its 
development, dissemination and implementation. Leader., 
NO. 2, 52-62. 



This article is concerned with the development, dissemination 
and implementation of a statewide K-6 science curriculum in 
the early 1980s in New South Wales. 

The authors discuss the particular attention paid to the 
development of supportive material (i.e., both people "nage- 
ment' and ^material support'); the Carriers to change 
(including the teachers' lack of clarity about the new role 
they would have to assume, the teachers' lack of skill* *** 
knowledge to carry out the new role, etc.) ; kowtfcm £6 policy 
was formulated (to highlight the close collaboration b^ween 
the client and the * change agenV ) ; f ^ilitating factors 
(including readily obtainable information about the curriculum 
support for the new curriculum from the employer, etc.). 

The authors suggest that external factors (e.g., promotions) 
be contingent upon demonstrated evidence of involvement in the 
new curriculum to guarantee implementation. 

Eylon, B.S., et al. (1984) Tht ProltcU h fcmlllEgk «nfl 

flinMPfcuinn dev iopmant program in YlflUll tWltlon* 
progress report No. 2. Weisman Institute of Science, 
Rehovot, Israel. 



The Agam Method of Visual Education for preschool children 
curriculum units was translated from the original French 
curriculum and involved no major changes in program content. 
Program implementation, which commenced in December 1983, was 
continued during the 1983-85 school years at four preschools. 
It was later expanded to include implementation in a rxrst 
grade class twice a week. 

The teachers involved in 'whe implementation were trained in 
the use of the curriculum. In addition to the inservice 
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training these teachers were involved in monthly meetings with 
the project staff. Classroom observations of the lessons and 
feedback to the teachers were also utilised* A teacher's 
manual and video-tape was produced as part of the 
implementation package. 

One of the findings was that effective implementation must be 
accompanied by a considerable amount of teacher inservice 
training. 



ressler, R. (1980) Moving from needs assessment to 

implementation t strategies for planning and staff 
development. Educational Technology . Vol. 20(6), June, 
31-35. 



The author asserts that there has been considerable document- 
ation of system or school "needs" , or gaps between what "is" 
happening and what "ought" to be happening. An area over- 
looked, however, is a systematic linkage between the 
identification of needs and implementation of the desirable 
changes. 

The article is concerned to show how needs and implementation 
can be linked. Three strategies are suggested: (i) to 
prioritise needs through criteria analysis; (ii) to develop a 
cyclical implementation/ staff inservice programme; (iii) to 
use an analytical problem-solving approach to curriculum and 
decision-making. 

Strategy 1, involves the use of a grid analysis system. On 
one axis of the grid, potential criteria for prioritising 
needs are listed while the other axis shows the "needs" 
identified in the needs assessment survey. Strategy 2, builds 
on the needs identified in Strategy 1. A plan is developed to 
introduce the various phases of the implementation and 
inservice programme over a specified time span. Strategy 3, 
is designed to assist staff in assessing alternative choices 
in the curricula, and materials selection process. A grid is 
used in which the vertical axis shows specific alternative 
ways to meet the need and the horizontal axis contains some 
suggested criterion measures to consider in the decision- 
making process. The task for educational planners would be to 
weigh each alternative against each criterion measure. 
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Fuiian, k., at mi. (itao gapttflri *°* implementing 

f ,„.,-ifluHim i n acHfigj bgftgfli. Ontario Institute for 
studios ia Education* Toronto. 



Tho study involvod four school boards (3 public and 1 
separata) in Ontario, Canada. Tho pro j act axaninad the 
models, policies, procedures and practices used by the boards 
to stimulate, support, coordinate and assess the effectiveness 

of curriculum changes in the classroom and schools within 
their jurisdiction. 

Each of the school boards had a student population of between 
17,000 and 46,000 students. 

Data gathering approaches in the study included: (i) document 
analysis (organizational charts, imr lementation models, job 
descriptions); (ii) interviews with central and area 
superintendents and curriculum consultants; i 1 * 1 * 
questionnaires to consultants; and (iv) interviews with 
principals and teachers. 32 supervising officers, 37 
consultants, 16 principals and 32 teachers were interviewed. 
Questionnaires were completed by 59 consultants. 

The report provides detailed descriptions of the four models 
used by the boards, an examination of the models as practised, 
the identification of factors facilitating and inhibiting 
implementation of the models, an examination of a specific 
curriculum innovation selected by each board and an assessment 
of the effectiveness and outcomes of the models. 

The conclusion outlines a number of concerns and 
recommendations for developing more effective models, 
practices, and procedures for planning and implementing 
curriculum improvement. 
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Gardner, J. (1989) national atudv» TAPE advanced Inglllfc 

program fog migrants . Sydney. Department of Technical and 
Further Education. Surveys and Evaluative Studies 
Division* 



One of the issues explored by this study was the 
implementation of the Advanced English Program for Migrants 
(AEPM) in six states and the Northern Territory. 

The study provides a national overview of the AEPM programme 
since its introduction in 1983. 

Data on the implementation of the programme by the states were 
obtained from information collected on programme strategies 
adopted by the states. Also included were: current objectives 
of the AEPM in each state and consistency of objectives at the 
local, stats and national level; and interpretation of 
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guidelines by the states and consistency of use of the 
guidelines at local, statss and national level. 

One of the conclusions reached by the study was that the 
states had adopted different stratsgies in implementing the 
programme depending on their local context; some had 
incorporated the programme jit\in ovsrall TAFE provision while 
in others the programme remair more marginalised. 

A list of recommendations are provided. These include: 
funding for the programme be on a triennial basis for more 
effective planning; that the obj actives for the programme be 
related to programme outcomes to give greater definition to 
the programme; that each state consider the effectiveness and 
efficiency of their programme within the state context and to 
use the Outcome Hierarchy as a means of doing this; that there 
be more formal contacts between state coordinators to deal 
with policy issues and rationalisation of curriculum and 
materials development. 



Gaynor, A. ft Clausett, X. (1984) Improving school 

effectiveness i The dynamo of imnl amputation. A paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, New Orleans. 



This paper deals with the dynamics of implementing school 
improvement programmes. it is based on an analysis of the 
literature on effective teaching, effective schooling and 
social change. This information is used to build computer 
simulation policy models. 

The authors have developed the School Improvement Policy 
Implementation Model, which they describe as a causal model 
that provides a theoretical framework for examining key issues 
on implementation. 

The model contains six figures that illustrate the 
difficulties of implementing school improvement policies in 
such areas as teacher expectations and student behaviour. 
These figures cover such topics as the basic dynamics of 
school improvement; teacher and principal actions to improve 
achievement; influences on teacher motivations; influences on 
? P rinci P al '» effectiveness; factors that influence the 
principal involved with school improvement; and the dynamics 
of securing external resources. 

The figures highlight the complexity of unwanted and 
unintended side effects that need to be neutralised or reduced 
when major improvement projects are undertaken by the school. 
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orove, 0. « Hinderis, B. (1980) An inservice nodelt Planning 
and implementing multicultural curricula. Folygga, 
August, Mo. 25, 20-23. 



This caper reports an inservice education initiative which is 
modelled on the Ethnic cultural Centre in Minnesota. There 
are four basic categories in the Planning and Implementing 
Multicultural Curricula model: (i) Ethnic awareness; (ii) 
Sociology of migration; (iii) Evaluation of school and 
materials; (iv) Lesson planning. 

The four categories were presented over a timetable of eight 
sessions. The sessions have been used as the basis for whole 
school staff meetings, as block staff development meetings or 
as the basis for an in-service programme for a number of 
schools in a particular area. 

In the final session the participants prepared their own 
multicultural lessons on the basis of a prescribed lesson 
planning model. 



Hall, O., Hord, 8. a Griffin, T. (19S0) InPllfltntltiQP it the 

■irti ?- 1 i«vt *no development tad y*»f» ** 

*in mTmATti- e *mm studies . A paper presented at the Annual 
Msiting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Boston. 




This pap«r reports a project that involved 9 school sites 
studied over three years. The researchers used the Concerns 
Based Adoption Model (CBAM) instruments - the Stages of 
Concern (SoC) questionnaire and the Levels of Use (LoU) 
interview. The data collected were developed as a series of 9 
mini-cases. 

A number of tentative hypotheses were generated about the 
various data. For example, in schools characterised by level 
SoC: Management it was suggested, (i) resolution of Management 
concerns does not simply occur with extended experience with 
the innovation; (ii) teachers with high SoC: Management 
concerns combined with high SoC: Personal concerns may not be 
open to visits by innovation consultants, even though the 
intention is to provide «how-to-do-it" (i.e., SoC: Management) 
assistance. 

The authors report their data showed that Principals 
functioned differently in different kinds of schools. For 
example, in schools described as "Management Concerned" 
schools the Principal did not get involved with teachers and 
the use of the science innovation. The Principals in the two 
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"Impact Concerned" schools, by comparison, wars N scienca 
activists". 

Data from tha Principals lead the authors to suggest a number 
of tentative hypotheses; for example, (i) Principals have 
Stages of Concern about their roles as change facilitators, 
and that these steps can bs described in the same way as the 
Stages of Concern that teachers have about innovations; (ii) 
the interventions that Principals use (i.e., their change 
facilitating style) will vary with their own Stages of 
Concern . 

The paper concludes by suggesting that no matter what the 
Principal's change facilitating approach there are direct but 
differential effects on the teacher's concerns and classroom 
practice. 



Hall, w.C. (1988) TAFE industry partnership t Towards more 

•rrtwUvt rtlfttivnghjpf in course development and 

implementation. A discussion paper . Adelaide: TAFE 
National centre for Research and Development. 



Tha study was undertaken to examine the existing partnerships 
between Technical and Further Education (TAFE) and industry 
and possible alternatives, or additional mechanisms and 
structures, for co-operating on course development and 
implementation . 

The nine-month investigation included: a study of the use of 
joint facilities in five states (Western Australia, South 
Australia, Victoria, New South Wales and Queensland) ; a study 
of training models used in industry; and an examination of 
ways of integrating on- and off -the- job training within 
traineeships. Issues which were onsidered include questions 
of liaison, curriculum managemei.- and development, and the 
role of the federal government. 

Information was gathered from interviews and from a 
questionnaire sent to industrial groups, TAFE staff, training 
organisations, national Industrial Training Centres (ITCs), 
state training authorities, government departments, and 
various Trades and Labour Councils. In addition, the 
literature relating to the overseas experiences (USA, UK and 
several other OECD countries) was also studied. 

Twelve different approaches to strengthening education/ 
industry links were examined (including PICKUP, Professional 
Industrial and Commercial Updating; LENS, Local Employer 
Network, and the New Job Training Scheme) • 

The study found the TAFE/ industry partnerships to be very 
patchy. While excellent examples of effective relationships 
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in TAPE course development were found, the number of positive 
examples were not nearly so widespread in the crea of TAPE 
course implementation. 

Three recommendations on improving TAPE/ industry partnerships 
vere proposed: 

i) a tripartite (TAPE/ industry/training) policy making body 
should be formed at state level, 

ii) TAPE should be requested to develop and implement 
training programmes for industry, 

iii) industry should be requested to provide modern equipment 
used for training. 



Hall, W.C. (1988) Teaching t he social implications of 

technological chance . Adelaides TAPE National Centre for 
Research and Development. 



The report discusses three issues relating to the teaching of 
social implications of technological change within TAFE 
courses. These issues are: 

i) the meaning of the social implications of technological 
change and why it is important to teach them in TAFE 
courses ; 

ii) examples of how social implications may be taught 
(examples from TAFE colleges are included) ; and 

iii) suggestions for a curriculum framework. 

A questionnaire was sent to 245 TAFE colleges seeking examples 
of social implications of technological change which were 
taught in their respective colleges. Only 11 colleges 
indicated that they had a course which included material 
relevant to the project. Six colleges eventually provided 
detailed materials. This was followed up with a case study of 
two large colleges. 

Tirther information was gathered from a content analysis of 14 
cf the most recent national common core curricula documents. 
Only five included material relevant to the aims of the 
implications of technological change project. 

The author provides a curriculum framework useful to 
curriculum planners when including the social implications of 
technological change in their courses. Several models are 
described in the publication. 
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Hallivell, a, (19*4) implementing the curriculum in an Early 
Education class (BBC) • Links . Mo. «, 4-8. 



This articla concarns tha study of social procassas involved 
in tha inplanantation of aarly education classas in snail 
rural schools in Queensland. 

Tha author cites Sarason (1971) on the need to understand the 
cultural context in which the curriculum is implemented. She 
asserts that implementing the curriculum is a cultural process 
in which people, each with their own interests and goals, 
negotiate what is to happen in the classroom and the meanings 
to be given to these activities. 

The article provides several examples of children as 
"negotiators**. These show how children resist or ignore some 
aspects of the curriculum or respond enthusiastically to other 
aspects . 

The role of the principal as the person responsible for the 
overall school curriculum is outlined. 

In a section on "teachers as negotiators" the author asserts 
that those teachers who had developed some skill in 
bargaining, adjusting and collaborating tended to feel more in 
control of the classroom curriculum. 

The article traces some of the links between structures in 
society and curriculum practices in schools. For example, the 
author concludes that the teachers observed tend to rate 
children in a narrow range of academic skills and to sort them 
into groups on the basis of this. The author also refers to 
the ideological debate over the definition of curriculum 
activities at the school level as "play" or "work". 

The author concludes by asserting that teachers need to 
recognise that social processes influence all aspects of the 
curriculum. 
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Hill, j. (1988) How to be responsive to stakeholders in 

curriculun studies. NASflP Bulletin - vol. 72 (509), 8-13. 
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Thia article attempte to anawer the question of how P^incipala 
can anaura that taachara and othara intereeted in curriculum 
davalopnant ara focuaaing on tha needa of atudanti \. Tna 
author auggaata a quaation matrix ahowing tha holistic 
ralationahip in tha planning, implementation and outcome 
proceaaea, and tha fiva intarralatad program componenta of 
curriculum deeign, inatructional aeane, reeourcea, ataff 
davalopaant and laarnar axparianca ba davalopad. Thia la 
daacribad aa tha Curriculum Domain whaal. 

Tha Quaation Analyaia Matrix partaining apacifically to tha 
procaaa of implamantation in tha fiva domaina ara: 

i) design - i.e., what priority ia placed on thia skill as 
a goal by society, teachers, employers? 

ii) instructional means - i.e., what sequence of material 
would facilitate meaning? 

iii) resource - i.e., what selection criteria should be 
applied to identify the best materials, etc? 

iv) staff - i.e., is the inservice given consistent with what 
the instructor will have to do in the actual classroom? 

v) learner - i.e., what personal experiences and attitudes 
do the students possess as they engage in the learning 
process? 

Some of the advantages in the use of the Question Analysis 
Matrix listed include: its use as a needs assessment exercise? 
as a planning tool; to establish the focus of curriculum 
evaluation and lastly, as a comprehensive program 
implementation plan. 



Hord, 8. & Hurling-Austin, L. (1986) Effective curriculum 
implementations Soma promising new insights. Xbft 
Hmnfcra flehoQl Journal, Vol. 87(1), »7-115. 



Thia paper reports on the Principal -Teacher Interaction (TPI) 
study, a one-year atudy of nine elementary achool principala 
involved with teachera in curriculum implementation. Two key 
queationa covered what principala and othara do in tha process 
of facilitating change and what effecta their interventions 
have on the implementation of apecific programmes. 

Tha atudy involved three elementary achoola in each of three 
diatricta in tha US. In tha California diatrict it waa the 
firat year of an experience baaed writing programme; in 
Florida it waa tha aacond year of an objectivea-referenced 
mathematics programme; in Colorado it waa the third year of a 
discovery science approach to acience curriculum. 
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The principals were trained to identify and describe 
intarvantiona thay and othara nada. Thay vara contactad by 
talaphona biweekly to collect tape-recorded data on 
interventions. 

The teachers and administrators involved in the project were 
visited on four occaalons. Thay were interviewed using the 
Levels of Use (LoU) format , innovation configuration questions 
vera asked and they completed the Stages of Concern (SoC) 
questionnaire on the four occasions. 

The reSearchera in the study were regularly tested to maintain 
reliability in coding. 

Findings 

The teachers in California who had used the writing programme 
material for one year were mainly at the SoC: Management 
level. In Florida the teachers had two years experience and 
their Management level concerns had decreased over the year 
but Consequence level concerns were still low. In Colorado 
the science curriculum had been in place for three years and 
the teachers had started to exhibit Consequence level 
concerns . 

Data on pupils' achievement show that as the teachers 
increased implementation there was a parallel improvement in 
student achievement. 

The data relating to interventions that promote change show 
that various types of assistance are required. For example/ 
the development of supportive organisational arrangements, 
inservice training of teachers, consultation and reinforcement 
(i.e., "coaching"), monitoring and evaluating the 
implementation. 

The perceived initiator style of the principal was correlated 
very highly with implementation success of the teachers. 
However, in each of the schools there were one or two other 
people who played a major role in supplying implementation 
interventions (Herd et al., 1984). 

The authors conclude by stating their data demonstrate that 
the second and third years of the implementation of an 
innovation require as much energy and facilitation time as the 
first year. 
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James, ft. <lt?t) yiidarafcandliio whv curriculum innovations 

succeed or fall . X paper presented at tba School Soienoe 
and Mathematics Association, National Convention, Kansas 
city, Missouri. 



This papar is concerned with tha extant to which programmes 
developed by the National Science Foundation (NSF) have been 
Implemented. 

The Stages of Concern (SoC) questionnaire was completed by 307 
elementary school teachers involved in team teaching. The 
teachers reported that with the innovation team teaching SoC: 
Management concerns were experienced for several years. 

The Level of Use (LoU) interview was used with the 307 
teachers and 52 per cent of these were at the LoU TvB Routine 
use. Only 11 per cent of the teachers were above this level. 



Jones, M. (1982) An evaluation of the development and 

implementation of national core curricula in Australian 
TAPE. The Australian TAPE Teacher. Vol. 14(2), p. 15. 



Since 1974 there has been a national attempt to recognise, 
develop and use common curriculum products (e.g., common 
topics, common objectives, common teaching/learning resources) 
in TAFE. This brief report, arising from the Conference of 
TAPE Directors in 1982 which established a team of evaluate 
the National Core Curricula (NCC) , provides an overview of the 
project. Reasons for supporting a NCC (including achieving 
standardisation of employee's minimum competencies and more 
flexible tradespersons ; the opportunity to share scarce human 
and material resources; and the fostering of interstate co- 
operation and liaison) are outlined. 

Evaluation data were collected by use of structured interviews 
with key stake-holders (including members of the NCC Task 
force ; a sample of lecturers in the curriculum areas ; a sample 
of industry spokespersons; senior curriculum branch officers), 
a literature review, and reviewa of assessments completed. 

It was stated that the project would allow for determination 
of the viability of NCC, an evaluation of the methodology for 
NCC development and implementation, and whether or not the 
most effective utilisation of human and material resources to 
support NCC development and implementation. 
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Kimpston, r.d. (IMS) curriculum fidelity and the 

implementation tasks employed by teaoherss A rassareh 

study. Journal of gmxlfflll™ «tTrtl«fr Vol. 17(2), its- 

199 • 



Kimpston summarises ths Rand Studios of Barman and McLaughlin 
(1976) study by stating that adoption of ths curricula or 
programmes was a central issue. Similarly, in summarising 
Loucks and Lieberman (1983) he asserts that little is known 
about what should be done to successfully implement new 
curricula. r 

This article is concerned to explore the link that Kimpston 
says has not been treated adequately; that is, the teachers' 
beliefs about their roles in the curriculum development and 
implementation process . 

More specifically, Kimpston says that what has not been 
investigated as the connection between active teacher 
participation in the curriculum development process and the 
degree of fidelity with which these teachers implement the new 
curricula. This framework was used to develop an empirical 
study in which the independent variable, teacher beliefs, was 
eX ?T? r ? d f, n tarns of (*> Perceived importance, (ii) desired 
participation, and (iii) actual involvement in curriculum 
implementation tasks. The dependent variable was fidelity of 
implementation. 

The Study 

i? e - st l? dy was , cond «cted in a large US suburban school 
district. The district was selected for its clearly defined 
curriculum for grades K-12. The language arts area was chosen 
for investigation and 53 elementary teachers, 13 junior high 
and 8 senior high teachers were involved. 

Two questionnaires (The Objective Implementation Assessment 
and curriculum Implementation System Assesment) and a form for 
conducting a structured interview were developed. The 
questionnaires were administered at the same time and 
stratified sample (2 teachers from each school sector) was 
interviewed. 

The Results 

The data showed: (i) those teachers who closely followed the 
prfapecified curriculum attached greater importance to 
implementation tasks and their involvement with them. For 
primary teachers the instructional and evaluation tasks were 
perceived as more important, for senior high teachers, the 
!T2 ,?r ion tasks were saen as nor « important; (ii) while 

HiSill Wa *^ l0W at , a1 , 1 grade lav#1 »' there was a declining 
fidelity of the curriculum at the higher grade levels. 
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Kimp.ton, R.D., Barber, D., * Roger., «. (1984) The Jrogram 
* Audit. M V ?»fci«n»i Leadership, Vol. 41(8), 50-80. 

The issues of declining enrolments, increased ZZ*™^** 0 ^ 
and falling revenues, etc. are rifirnd to as £he 
ouality curricula are increasingly harder to maintain. The 
oaoer Sets T out to answer the question of how in a situation of 
Snrink"g resource, a district can monitor it. curric^um and 
hence maintain quality, over an extended P^fiod. Fol lowing 
<ii«ru«iion with curriculum leader., it wa. decided tnat 
select area * «nild be reviewed and evaluated every 

Seven years. To provide for intermediary checks on * idality of 
curriculum impleme tation the addition of a program audit in 
the fifth year was agreed. 

The main focus was to monitor how closely the teachers were 
Im^l^ting the objectives specified in the curriculum and 
how much emphasis teachers gave to specified objectives. 

A number of instruments were designed to measure the 
discrepancy between actual and specified implementation of the 
objectives: One, for example, was a «ix-option Likert scale 
which wa. checked by the teacher to report the •»P h "\ a P X *" y 
on each objective. The data were tabulated to allow easy 
recognition of discrepancy between actual and specified 
emphases. 

Teachers' attitudes to specific curriculum tasks that were 
important during implementation ascertaine * ***** 

instrument that sought responses to 28 generic tasks The 
comparative mean-score responses of teachers for each task ror 
SpSceived importance", 'desired participation" and "actual 
involvement" were graphed. 

The differences between each of the respon... are uaed in a 
Slg^ostic^ manner, e.g., when "perceived ^tancj" *aj jated 
significantly higher for a task than "actual / n ^*"*" t lli ^ 
was interpreted to mean that the teachers were calling 
attention to constraints on their ability to implement the 
curriculum. 
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Interviews were used to provide further information about 
issues brought to tha attention of the program auditor from 
the questionnaires* 

It was stated the local Board of Education intends to compare 
the results of the program audits from year to year to 
identify problems and suggest long-range plans for 
instruct iona 1 improvement . 



Kinnear, A. (1991) Implementation of a school-based science 
programme t A cess study. Australian Journal of Teacher 
Education. Vol. 37-69 



This paper reports on the development and implementation of 
school-based science programme for a primary school. 

The project had three aims: (i) to introduce materials-based 
inquiry programmes in four conceptual areas, with integration 
of these across grade levels; (ii) to provide the school with 
the materials and specialist-assistance needed to implement 
the programmes; (iii) to develop confidence in and expertise 
of teachers implementing th^ir science programmes. 

The school (non-government) involved in the project had 
approximately two hundred students across the seven primary 
grades. It was located in a low socio-economic status area. 
The teaching staff comprises 9 teachers and a non-teaching 
principal . 

The school-based science programme had three parts. First, a 
flexible framework (a topic/skills matrix) within which each 
teacher would choose what to teach. Second, a planned 
sequence of topics across the 7 grade levels on the themes of 
Weather, Animals and Plants. Third, activities which met "a 
need for actual visits and experience with practical science 
in the community". (Griffith, 1977, p. 11.) (That is, visits 
to museums, nature reserves, observing industrial and chemical 
processes such as power production, flour manufacture, etc.) 

The progress of implementation was monitored through 
questionnaires (four over the two years of the study) and a 
diary of week-to-week observations and other anecdotal 
information. 

The report of the implementation is described as a three-stage 
process. The first was the initiation stage in which the 
teachers made their first attempt to implement their science 
programmes. The second stage was when regular acience lessons 
began. The third stage was when regular science lessons were 
maintained over a range of subject areas. 
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Results 

In the first year of the project, all but on* teacher solvad 
tha initiating problama aufficiantly so that acianca lasaona 
could begin on a regular baaia. By tha and of tha first year, 
fiva of tha taachara had raachad tha third ataga, i.e., 
Maintaining ragular (with varying frequenciea) ■cianca 
laaaona. In tha sacond yaar, tha majority of taachara 
raportad that thay vara mora confidant and more science 
material was covarad. 

Summary 

Tha author reported that the programmea were perceived to be 
over-ambitious, not all teachers were committed to them and 
teacher mobility meant that teachers newly appointed to the 
school were not attuned to the aims/needs of the programmes. 
There was insufficient opportunity for teacher-development, 
the principal was unsympathetic to the aims and needs of the 
project. More positively the author states that the programme 
was school-based, the majority of the teachers saw a need for 
the programme and were committed to it, resources were 
provided, a consultant was available to use as the teachers 
saw fit, and at least initially, a favourable climate for 
change existed within the school. 
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The author asserts that "plans for computer education should 
not focus on tha computer as the object of study, but should 
focus on applications using the computer as an • x * en » lon ww °f 
the normal teaching technique or in classroom activities that 
cannot be accomplished through traditional instruction". 

This article surveys the current uses of computers, advances 
some generalisations based on the review, suggests limitations 
and aspirations for the future and outlines the implications 
for curriculum and instruction. 

The author concludes that the flexibility of microcomputers 
allows the learner to control the pace of the lesson, 
the teacher to give more individual attention to those pupils 
who need it, and reinforces learning immediately. 
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Issues seen as inhibiting implementation includa: ingrainad 
resistance to innovation, poor quality software, taachara who 
do not possess tha knowledge to evaluate software, lack of 
resources, etc. 

The author argues that in elementary schools computers should 
be incorporated into the curriculum rather than determine its 
nature and direction. However, the lack of teacher training 
and inservice in the area makes it difficult for this to 
occur. Similarly, she asserts that student use of the 
computer for shor* periods (e.g., half an hour each day) 

5 .f,, tnan , in lai ,er b l°cKs of time hampers the development 
of skills, interest, etc. 

The author says that students entering high school should be 
familiar with software, some programming techniques and 
interfacing applications. 

The paper concludes with the assertion that an evolutionary 
approach to curriculum development plus an incremental 
implementation is needed rather than impose g a preconceived 
notion on where computers should fit in the schools. 



LaPorte, J. (1986) The teacher's role in curriculum change. 
Vocational Education Journal, vol. 61(5), august, 25-26. 

The author highlights the central role of the teacher in 
curriculum change. He suggests there are a number of basic 
strategies teachers should follow: (i) thoroughly understand 

^!.uw W w CUrricu > um; , make tne change gradually; (iii) 

establish communications; (iv) establish a user support group; 
and (v) observe another teacher implementing the new 
curriculum. 



development in facilitating aufrfl c ulu* iiBliiafltatloii . A 
paper presented at the Annual Conference of the American 
Educational Research Association, Montreal, Canada. 



The article reports year one of a three-year curriculum 

«SiE!t?£ io ? ? ttor }. / hich is * oc «"«<» on facilitating 
2?f 5i Cu . lu " , i*Pl«»«ntation through diagnostic-prescriptive 
starr development. The Concerns-Based Adoption Model (CBAM) 
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The study involved 12 kindergarten to Grade 6 general 1st 
teachers in an isolated Native elementary school in Northern 
Canada who were using the K-6 Provincial Science Curriculum. 

The objective of the study was to determine how teacher Stages 
of Concern (SoC) were related to curriculum innovation; 
teacher Levels of Use (LoU) of the innovation; and 
wnfiguration of Use of the innovation. 

The study conclusions were (i) that staff development 
targetted by Stages of Concerns, Levels of Use and Innovation 
configuration data can predictably affect User Stages of 
Concern, Levels of Use and Innovation Configuration, and (ii) 
that Stages of Concern did not change as a function of time, 
but did change as a function of staff development. 
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Leithwood, K. a Deborah, N. (1980) Evaluating program 

implementation. Evaluation Review . Vol. 4(2), 193-214. 



The article outlines procedures for evaluating the nature and 
degree of implementation of school curriculum innovations 
within formal educational settings. 

The authors describe a four step methodology for evaluation 
program implementation innovation: (i) identifying descript- 
ive dimensions; (ii) specifying practices implied by the 
innovation; (iii) describing actual practices; and (iv) 
comparing actual with intended practices across the critical 
dimensions of beliefs, objectives, instructional materials, 
and teaching strategies. 

The article reports on the data collected from a twenty-minute 
interview with 19 grade 4 teachers within one Ontario school 
system. The data enabled a User Profile for individual 
teachers to be developed and identified dimensions of the 
innovation most and least problematic to implementation. 
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Loucks, i Rail, a. U»7t) Implementing innovation* in 

schools i A concerns-based approach. A papar presented at 
tha Annual Maatiag of tha American Educational Research 
Association, 8an Francisco. 



This early papar dascribas tha Concerns -Based Adoption Modal 
(CBAM) and its concern to view the teacher as the focal point 
in school inprovenent efforts while acknowledging the social 
and organisational influences. 

The paper dascribas a two-year longitudinal study (1974-1976) 
to develop and validate the CBAM materials and their use in 
eighty elementary schools in Colorado during 1976-1978. 
The key role both at strategic and practical levels of teacher 
inservice sessions and training workshops in the 
implementation study are stressed. 

The authors conclude that the implementation of an innovation 
takes more than one year, the Stages of Concern (SoC) and 
Levels of Use (LoU) are useful tools to guide and monitor a 
change effort and the principal is a key component in the 
implementation . 



Loucks, 8. & Melle, M. (1980) Implementation of a district 
wide science c urriculum! The effects of a three voir 
•f fort . University of Texas, Austins Research and 
Development centre for Teacher Education. 



The paper, one of a series, describes a collaborative 
educational change effort involving the public schools of 
Jefferson Country, Colorado, which has an enrolment of 
approximately 80,000 students, and the Texas Research and 
Development Centre. 

The paper describes (i) a successful change effort that was 
designed to implement what is generally known about successful 
change, and (ii) reports the effects of the change on schools, 
teachers and students. 

The study involved a representative sample of teachers who 
were monitored for three years to determine the effect of 
implementation of their concerns and their use of the 

curriculum. 

The paper describes the project design, reports the effects of 
the implementation on teachers e stages of concern (SoC), 
levels of use (LoU) and their use of curriculum-specific 
components in the classroom. There are interesting 
implications drawn from the study through the presentation of 
a dialogue between the researcher and practitioner. 
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nar«h e 'l§t4> implementation of a curriculum innovation in 
M iuSiriiian KimwllMtl fimtlftlh MUlin. 

BUUiAUflu, vol. «(D# 37-sa. 

This paper is an extension of another paper (Marsh, 1985) . It 
U concerned to use the Rogers' (1983) model ^ •xplain th« 
iftnt^xtual elements of implementation and Hall at al. (19]3) 
SoncJrns^sed MoSel to consider the specific 
factors operating for secondary school geography teachers. 

The study addressed the following questions: 

i) how is the geography syllabus^ being used by geography 
teachers, as measured by Level of Use (LoU) data? 

ii) does the preparation of teachers at each LoU level vary 
between state education department schools and non-state 
education department schools? 

iii) what are the major concerns expressed by the geography 
teachers using the new syllabus? 



iv> does the proportion of teachers at each Stage of concern 
} (M) level* vary between state education department 
schools and non-state education department schools? 

v) what are the particular concerns for users at each of the 
SoC stages? 

The article describes the West Australian Education System and 
highlights the domination of the final two years of secondary 
School (Years 11 and 12) by an external •^-ination. The 
examination group, via official committees, is ^ ^ascribed as 
playing a dominant role in introducing and monitoring the new 
syllabus. 

A sample of 44 state education department geography teachers 
(27 per cent of the total) and a sample of 15 Jon-state 
education department secondary teachers (28 per °* 
total) were contacted during 1982. Over a period of three 
visits to each teacher, data were collected on their Stages of 
Concern (SoC) and Level of Use (LoU) . 

Results 

As all geography teachers in Astern Australia are retired to 
teach the syllabus the non-user levels (0 to II) *° a P p J v id 
The data showed 25 per cent of state education department and 
27 per cent of non-state education department teachers at 
Level of Use III: Mechanical Use. 

The majority of respondents (59 per cent •£*sM > *'£ 
department, 67 per cent non- state education department) were 
assessed at Level of Use IVA: Routine. Eleven par cent of 
s£S teacher, and 6 per cent of non-state 'teacher, were 
assessed at Level of Use IVB: Refinement and at Laval v. 
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Integration there were 5 per cent of state teachers and no 
non-state teacherp. 

The author suggests that the extsrnal context is so dominant 
in the Western Australia situation that teachsrs have little 
motivation to experiment with change of any kind. 

Ovsrall there were similarities between the teaching Level of 
Use of state education teachers and their non-state 
colleagues. The role of the external examination in this is 
highlighted. The data from the SoC questionnaire also show 
similar response patterns. 

The author concludes by stressing that inservice programmes 
should be developed for the teachers. 
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This paper uses the implementation models of Rogers and 
Shoemaker (1971) and the Hall et al. (1973) Concerns-Based 
Model to explain contextual and process factors associated 
with the implementation of a high school geography syllabus in 
Western Australia. 

A sample of 44 senior school geography teachers, representing 
27 per cent of those involved in teaching the geography 
syllabus, were selected. The teachers were visited on three 
occasions. On the first visit the researcher introduced the 
topic and explained the purpose of the research. On the 
second visit the researcher interviewed the teacher about 
their current use of the geography syllabus using the Level of 
Use (LoU) interview technique. In addition, the Stages of 
Concern (SoC) questionnaires were explained to the teacher and 
arrangements made to collect it at the time of the third and 
final visit. 

The majority of the teachers (59 per cent) were assessed at 
Level of Use IVA: Routine. Very few teachers (11 per cent) 
were at Level of Use IVB and even less at Level of Use V: 
Integration (5 per cent). 
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The overall SoCs show peaks at Stage 1 (Informational) and 
Stage 6 ( Re focus* ing ) . The other stages all show moderate to 
high concerns. 

The author argues that the data on this study support the 
Authority Innovation-Decision Making Model. The role of the 
head office personnel, the professional geography teachers 
association and the external examination requirements are seen 
as major reasons for the rapid implementation of the new 
geography syllabus. 
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Marsh, c. (1986) Curriculum implementation t An analysis of 
Australian research studies-1973-1983. Cjtfriffillua 
Perspectives . Vol. 6(1), 11-21. 



This major review of Australian curriculum implementation 
studies brings together material from 10 articles/reports and 
20 postgraduate theses. 

The main methodology used in the 30 publications reviewed was 
the case study approach. There were a very small number of 
surveys or combined survey/case studies. 

* • * 

Of the 30 studies there was only one conducted at the non- 
primary or secondary sector level. The majority related to 
Science and Social Studies curriculum areas or to the school 
based curriculum -development (SBCD) process. 

Marsh focuses upon the two issues of (i) survey studies versus 
case studies and (ii) studies which measure fidelity of use 
versus studies which measure adaptation processes. These 
issues are illustrated by reference to eight of the studies. 

The eight studies covered: the "operational curricula" in 
primary schools located in North-west New South Wales; the 
introduction of a new senior school Physical Science 
curriculum, in Western Australia; two innovations in a high 
school in Tasmania; the decision-making activities in a school 
committed to a school ased decision making approach; the 
implementation of the Social Education Materials Project 
(SEMP) unit on family in Victoria; the implementation of 
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multicultural materials in Westam Australia; the usa of 
Concerns Basad Adoption Modal (CBAM) materials to traca tha 
teachers' concarns following an objaotivas basad maths couraa 
in a Mai bourn a natropolitan primary school; tha implementation 
of a now Yaar 8-10 Home Economics curriculum in wastarn 
Australia. 

Tha author assarts that tha ranga and typa of implamantation 
studios undartakan in Australia ovar tha period 1973-83 mirror 
thosa in tha USA. Tha issua of fidality has baan important 
as, typically, State Education authoritias have developed 
centrally Curriculum guides and materials. Marsh sees moves 
to increase accountability leading to more concern on fidelity 
of use of curricula. 

The paper concludes by noting (i) that there are no large 
scale, multi-site studies of curriculum implementation in 
Australia, (ii) that there are few studies undertaken by state 
education systems with a view to facilitating major decisions 
about curriculum use, and (iii) that the studies reviewed have 
not produced any conceptual or methodological breakthroughs in 
their studies of curriculum implementation. 



Marsh, C. (1987) Implementation of a social studies curriculum 
in an Australian elementary school. The Elementary 

School Journal. Vol. 87(4), 475-486. 



Marsh begins this paper by asserting that in curriculum 
development projects a disproportionately small amount of 
attention has been paid to the implementation phase. 

The author highlights the multidimensional and multi-level 
aspects of implementation (Fullan & Pomfret, 1977; Leithwood & 
Montgomery, 1980) . He observes that, within this framework, 
an implementation period for most teachers can last 2-4 years 
on a continuum that spans initiation, implementation and 
institutional isation. 

This study examines the leval of implementation of a new 
social studies curriculum by 10 teachers at a metropolitan 
elementary school over one year. The study was concerned with 
the fidelity of use of a centrally developed curriculum. 

The questions the author wished to answer were: (i) what are 
the concerns of teachers in this elementary school about 
implementing the curriculum?; (ii) how competent are teachers 
in their attempts to implement the curriculum?; (iii) over a 
teaching year do teachers vary their implementation of the 
curriculum?; (iv) what are the implications from this school 
for other elementary school which are implementing curricula? 
The 10 (out of 14) teachers in the school who taught social 
studies agreed to participate. The teachers completed the 
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Stages of Concern (SoC) questionnaire in the second teaching 
month. A second round of Stages of Concern (SoC) 
questionnaires and Level of Use (LoU) interviews were 
conducted in the sixth school month. 

The data show Personal concerns were the most common. Most of 
the teachers had moved to use the centrally produced teacher's 
guides as the main source of information about approach and 
content. For example, one teacher reported "the teacher's 
handbook is almost my bible now". 

While there was a lowering of concerns by the teachers by 
Period 2, the concerns were still very high. The reasons 
given by the teachers for this pattern of response include 
heavy day-to-day pressures and a feeling of little ownership 
of the curriculum. 

The author points to the difficulty of using a fidelity 
perspective in a situation where specific configurations of 
what is desired are not provided. 

As a consequence, the author notes that it is not unexpected 
that teachers did not make significant advances in their 
respective levels of implementation of the new curriculum. 
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Marsh, c. fc Hill, P. (1984) Implementation of a syllabus 

innovation in western Australia. Studies in Educational 
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This article reports on the implementation of a geography 
syllabus in Western Australia between 1976 and 1980. The 
original study was undertaken in 1976 and involved a 
questionnaire being sent to all (N-163) geography teachers in 
State Government high schools in Western Australia. The 
follow-up study, undertaken in 1980, used the same 
questionnaire and again was sent to all state school geography 
teachers. The response rate in 1976 was 63 per cent and in 
1980, 56 per cent. 

Responses to the questionnaires showed that the teachers were 
using teacher-centred, didactic methods rather than student 
initiated inquiry or fieldwork. 
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The teachers in the 1980 survey wer* not as enthusiastic about 
tne flexibility and tha freedom of tha syllabus as vara the 
teachers surveyed in 1976 (37% down from 68%). a lowar laval 
of subject matter intagration with practical fieldwork was 
alao avidant in tha 1980 survey results. 

A semantic diffarantial was incorporated into tha 
questionnaire to ascertain the attitudes of geography teachers 
to the Tertiary Admission Examination (i.e., Year 12) 
syllabus. The teaching of physical geography was perceived as 
a problem by the teachers. 

The authors conclude that the teaching of certain higher order 
k!T?!E and the overall inquiry mode of teaching as intended 
by the syllabus developers is not occurring. 



McCoaba, b. (1986; The instructional systems development 
(ISD) models A review of those factors oritioal to its 

Tacnnolocrv Journal, vol. 34(2), 67-87. 



This paper is the thirteenth ERIC/ECTJ Annual Review Paper. 
~y£w In ® 1 5 ru< = tion al Systems Development (ISD) Model is concerned 
Z 4 , de Y e l°Pn«nt and management of both instructional 
materials and instructional systems. Analytical and problem 
solving skills are emphasised. The steps in the ISD process, 
can be aslessed? * * ,,cnec *- UstM a ** inst which progress 

The author states that the relative events of various ISD 
Models have been reviewed recently (Gustafson, 1982) . 

The paper is concerned with exploring the factors leading to 
f UC f f 8SfUl ^ ifflpleBentation of tne ISD Model to derive 

pro^ram^? nS ° f *" ISD U8er8 ' training 

The roots of ISD are traced to the fields of psychology and 
communication with foundations in learning theory, systems 
(Earle? r i985) instructional technology and empirical research 

A generic 10 step ISD model is proposed and the logical flow 
emphasised!* 1 " * systematic Problem-solving process is 

2?I«™2* 0f ? S militarv ^ the development of the area is 
S^EC^JP^itt** of 8U PP° rt Tom some advocates is traced 
iS! lf £f ulti8S , which •"•^•d in tha area of "self- 
pacing". This, it is suggested, is due in part to the 
equating of ISD with individualisation and self-pacing. 
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The implementation problem, of ISD are referred to in term* of 
Sing long on "whit to do- but short on -how to do it" 
Montague, Ellis a Wulfeck, 1983). This concern has lead mom. 
Jritersto conclude that successful implementation of ISD is 
an art or craft rather than a science. Similarly, there is 
.Sme Concern "Sat the trend ha. been to m ^vroom^liM^ 
the process when tasks require higher order thinking and 
problem-solving skills (e.g., task analysis). 

The successful ISD implementation occurred where there were 
strong management support for the innovation, a balance 
Sen meSESd and print materials a. well a. ^/^ual jnd 
group activities, high instructor dedication and motivation 
and adequate resources. 

The author states that types of skills required ^r effective 
Isl applications include the higher order rea^ning and 
problem-solving skills in addition to specific skills such as 
defining objectives or writing criterion measures. 
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Mitchell, J. * Traill, R. (1986) Making curriculum 

implementation a reality, curriculum Perspectives , 
vol. 6(1), 23-27. 

This paper reports an Australian study concerned to gauge the 
impact of a set of curriculum materials on secondary school. 

The curriculum materials related to a kit with the title 
"Electing Australia's Federal Parliament" (1980). A copy of 
this kit was sent to all Australian secondary schools and it 
comprised four booklets detailing Australia's •lateral 
p?oledures, a set of slides, wall charts, maps and copies of 
other documents. 
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JUl Pfoj«ct coyunenced in response to disappointing sal*, of 

2!i-5 A ^ ^Vit 1 and tna Electoral Commission decided to 
revise it to better meet users' requirements. 

Date Gathering 

I"™** th * "searchers sent a questionnaire to every 
^ and non-government secondary school in Australia 
und.^v" conducted case studies from 24 schools were 
l* In »2?f tion ' tha kit »«torial was analysed to 
tZEESS validity and accuracy of the content, that the 

ffSIfi .* w W at an «PPropriate level of difficulty for the 

SSI*?? gr ° Up , and that tn * concepts used in them 
covered key ideas on , ^ctoral procedures. 

Findings 
Questionnaire 

1219 schools or 50 per cent of the total secondary schools in 
tSS «^i a ^ eSP ° nded , t0 . the surve y- Ot these, approximately 
w£?i S V C ? U , ld I 10 ! ^ ocate tne materials in their school. 

While the materials had been developed for the 14-16 year old 
student population the greatest use of it was made by the 
students in the 16-18 year range. y 

Case studies 

«"^3 ea f? ars Usad the mat «rials as a teacher reference source 
"25., than .^ a cla " rffcurce tor student use. Teachers 

^d?ov?f„^ ^ r ? r 1 ° dUCib , 1 ? mastar 8heet " and supplementary 
the kit mat erials would enable them to make greater use of 

2^»^-* n V ^ W6re C0 " ce f ne<J about the level of the written 
SSnS^inv H suggested that audiovisual material should 
iliSiJi!?^ tha teX V In P* rti cular that a videotape 
necewrj! concepts with contemporary examples was 

Conclusion 

The authors used this evaluation exercise to argue that 
SS2?v2i2 g /it di8 V ibutin ^ materials, without an in-dep?h" 
SlaiXin! L th t», COnt ? nt area and tha tar * at audience, careful 
SaSSi??- /hV** ^T*** of tha materials, trailing of 
materials, and in-service courses, will lead to failure. 
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Morris, »• (ii«4) Curriculum innovation and Implementations A 
South-last Asian perspective, curriculum Pwaptetlvii. 
Vol. 4(1), 43-47. 



Tha author statas that curriculum innovations davslopsd in tha 
USA and tha UK hava baan imported diractly to tha educational 
systems of Malaysia, South Korea, Sri Lanka and Hong Kong. 
This strategy has been possible because of the highly 
centralised educational systems in these Asian and South East 
Asian countries. 

The author quotes researchers (e.g., Klein and Eshal, 1980; 
Levin, 1981) who report that imported ir novations have a 
facade of change but little impact on classroom processes. 
This article is concerned to explore how an imported 
curriculum innovation was implemented in Hong Kong secondary 
schools. 

The innovation was the introduction of a "new" approach to 
teaching economics at the Form IV-V level. The official 
syllabus recommended the use of four specific teaching 
strategies: role playing and simulation exercises, problem 
solving exercises, tutorials and seminars and individualised 
instruction. However, there were no attempts to provide 
appropriate resources or induct teachers into the use of the 
new teaching strategies. 

Fifty-six lessons were observed and an observation instrument 
used to categorise the classroom processes. 

The main characteristics of the observed lessons were very 
similar — teachers spent most of the time lecturing and the 
students noted the information presented. 

When the teachers set tasks to be done by the students these 
required only that the students recall information presented 
to them by the teachers. 

Conclusion 

The author states that in the lessons observed there was no 
congruence between the goals/aims of the new curriculum and 
what occurred; there was a " facade of change". He argues that 
projects developed in western nations should be assessed 
critically to determine if their expectations are practicable 
in another context. Finally, that if innovations are to have 
any chance of success that they should involve appropriate 
resources and in-service training. 
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National School Boards Association. (1981) The school BttaXfl 
and the Inatruational Program- (Research Report 1981-82) 
Washington, D.C. 



This research report is concerned with the role school boards 
play in influencing the instructional program. It describes 
what influence boards have, how much influence they may want 
to have and what current educational writers say they should 
have on developing the instructional program. 

In 1981 a six-page questionnaire was mailed to 3,000 school 
board members across the US. Completed questionnaires were 
returned by 810 board members (i.e., a 27 percent response 
r ?r a), ^ T ?* lar *«»t number of responses came from small towns 
with student enrolments of less than 1,000. Nearly half of the 
responding districts had decreasing student enrolments. 

Data from the questionnaires show "career education" was the 
number one instructional concern of school boards. This was 
taken to mean that school boards are more interested in a 
back to basics** education rather than so-called **frill H 
areas • 

Approximately two-thirds of the respondents indicated that 
they have policies for the evaluation of the instructional 
program, in practical terms this means that reports of test 
results, studies conducted by staff members or consultants, 
personal observation, etc. are used to evaluate what is 
implemented. 



Nelson, q., Poehler, D. ft Johnson, L. (1988) Implementation of 
the teenage health teaching models t A case study. Health 
Education. Vol. 19 (3), 14-18. msasb 



This exploratory study sought to identify variables associated 
P nentation of tne 16 Taana 9« Health Teaching Modules 

(XHTM) « 

46 teachers and administrators from 33 junior and senior high 
SSllSi ln , 11 Alabaffla school districts participated in the 
THTM inservice training. A 5-day training v.rkshop introduced 
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participant, to tha modulee and '• c , 0 ™ nd#d Hr .i n * t ^^?^ 1 
Strategies for thaa including rola playing, brain-atoraing , 
nini-lacturas, and group diacuaaione. 

Tha atudy raportad that approximately 60 par cant <^ t&« THTM 
aodulaa war. P uaad during tha firat year by Participating 
tatchlra (33% of tha 46 that attended the training) follow ing 
tha in-aervice taachar training. Tha beat eingle P™* ic * or ° f 
curriculua implementation waa tha taachar 'a evaluation of in- 
aervice training apacific to tha THTM aodulaa. Othar 
variables which appeared in combination to ba aaaociatad with 
curriculum implementation includad taachar haalth knowledge, 
yaara of taaching experience, and tha taachar'. evaluation of 
tha curriculum. 

The authora recommend paying 9f«ater attention to the 
componenta of teacher in-service training in such areas as 
planning and delivery. 



Parkineon, K.L. t Broderick, J. U»88) M ) evtlmtion Of 

"itl QP- 1 mtr r 4ani> in Auatraliat SunaarY report . 

Adelaides TATE National Centre for Research and 
Development 

The TAFE National Centre for Research T and ^ ve ^*"^ s * 
aajor aponaor of curriculum projecta. In 1986 it decided to 
undertake a project to evaluate the implementation of national 
core curricula (NCC) . 

Among the aima of the project were: 

i) to consider and to compare the range of alternative 
approaches to NCC development; 

ii) for selected NCC, to evaluate the extent of the 
implementation of NCC in all atates/territories; and 

iii) to evaluate the benefita to students and to teachers of 
NCC. 

Data waa collected from document analyaia, atructured 
interviewa and several caae atudiea. The intarviewa war* 
conducted with membera of tha Curriculua ^aroj*ot» St.enriii^ 
Committee and were intended to obtain information on the 
knowledge of reapondenta of national curriculum projects 
(including NCC), and the degree to which the curricula had 
been implemented. 

A queationnaire waa uaed aa the major data gathering approach 
in the three caae atudiea. 
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The case study questionnaire was administered to TAFE officers 
involved in the development of/or implementation of the HCC in 
automativo mechanics basic trade course, sheet-metal work 
basic trade course and real estate courses and to members of 
the Curriculum Projects Steering Group. 

Findings 

The report concluded, inter alia: the research, development 
and diffusion model of curriculum design, which is commonly 
used in NCC development, did not enhance the degree of 
fidelity in their Implementation; that the most positive 
effect of NCC on standards should be the improvement in the 
quality of learning materials. This benefit, however, was not 
necessarily provided for students; the techniques of 
curriculum development used by task forces tended to be those 
which apply to established vocations with relatively 
homogeneous work forces. 

The principal benefits to students and graduates of NCC were 
improved mobility and greater acceptance by various 
state/ territory registration authorities. 

The main benefit to staff of NCC was increased professional 
development through the broadening of understanding of 
curriculum processes and the exchange of ideas. 

Recommendations 

The report concluded with a number of recommendations. For 
example, that the use of a standard form of documentation 
together with a statement of student outcomes and learning 
materials would overcome the disadvantages of the research, 
development and diffusion model of curriculum design; that 
implementation of NCC should be monitored in such a way that 
the individual TAFE authorities' responsibilities are 
reinforced. 



Pens, A. (1986) implementation procedures in bilingual 

education! The difference between success and failure. A 
paper presented at the Conference of the National 
Association for Bilingual Education/ Chicago* 



This paper argues that while bilingual education in the US is 
perceived to be a "failure" by many social commentators and 
researchers that, in fact, this is because the bilingual 
programmes have not been implemented. 

The author, who was national director of Title VII, the 
Bilingual Education Act (1971), argues that while projects 
were funded there were many school districts which only paid 
lip service to the requirements for putting the programmes 




into operation. In addition, tha bilingual programmes were 
iSplaawtad within a franavork which saw tha ij^aUon as 
lust an "add-on" or a "spacial programme" and thus totally 
incompatible with tha rest of tha curriculum. 



Poole, M. i Okeafor, K. fltitl Tha af facta of teacher afficacy 
sad intaraotioas among aducatora on eurrioulum 
implaaantation. fgu*n»i of curriculum and auDorr l tivn * 
vol. 4 (2), 146-141. 

This study sought to examine the effects of several school- 
level variables on the implementation of a changed curriculum. 

The study used Fullan's (1982) conceptual framework for 
investigating the implementation of J*™f* 
it examined factors such as the role of the principal, tne 
Llity and frequency of collegial interactions among 
educators, and tha teachers' sense of afficacy or belief that 
they have the skills requireC to help all students.) 

The three school-level factors examined in the study wars the 
effects of task-relevant interactions between teachers and 
administrators, teachers' sense of teaching efficacy, and 
task-relevant interactions between teachers on the use of an 
innovative curriculum. 

The study involved a sample of 220 teachers randomly selected 
and stratified by grade level (62 teachers per grade for 1st, 
2nd and 3rd grades and 34 kindergarten teachers) . A total of 
140 teachers or 63.6 per cent responded ^o a mail 
questionnaire survey. Data from 125 responses (57% of the 
population) were eventually used in the study. 

The results were consistent witji Fullan's mo ^*^ °«*rtiaiiv 
implementation in that the new curriculum was only partially 
implemented in the first year. Other findings were: 

i) teaching efficacy alone did not account for teacher 
variability in implementing a new curriculum. Other 
factors such aa classroom and school cliaatea, the change 
being implemented, and the teacher's personality were 
also seen as important. 

ii) teachers reporting more * re £* nt . h ¥^Vr •le^SS 
interactions with other teachers obtained higher levels 
of implementation than teachers reporting less frequent 
task-relevant interactions. 

iii) teacher-administrator task-relevant communication did not 
contribute to curriculum implementation. 
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iv) a statistically significant intaraction was found batwaan 
teachers' afficacy and intaractiona among taachars. 

v) taachars axhibiting highar afficacy and lowar task- 
relevant intaractiona showad aignif icantly lowar 
implementation levels. 

Reference 

Fullan, M. (1982) The meaning of aducat tonal eh»n 0 «. New York: 
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Roessler, T. (1988) implementing career adueationt Barriers 

??^!? tial ■ olution «« Career Developing o M «^> T iv, 
V01.37(l), 22-30. 



Tha article seeks to examine the current status of career 
education both in terms of barriers to its implementation and 
potential curriculum model and as related to the needs of 
disabled youth. Two curriculum models, Life-Centred Education 
and Employability Enhancement Strategies are discussed. 

The author argues that there are three criteria to be met for 
any career education programme: (i) it must be a functional 
curriculum; (ii) it should stress an integrated learning 
environment; and (iii) there should be community-based service 
delivery. 

Five barriers to the implementation of career education were 
identified in the article: 

i) assessment - i.e., lack ol measures to assess the career 
educational needs and vocational potential of students 
with disabilities. 

ii) planning - i.e., shortcomings in planning strategies. 

iii) curriculum -materials - i.e., lack of sequential career 
educational materials. 

iv) generalizations and maintenance - i.e., too few settings 
in the community in which students can practice the 
career education skills they have learned in the 
classroom. 

v) system commitments - i.e., lack of parental involvement; 
administrative support in schools, community and local 
buainesses; legislative incentives and mandates promoting 
career education goals. 

The author argues that these barriers can be overcome by 
introducing a functional evaluation that indicate a student's 
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status on daily living, and parsons 1/ social and vocational 
competencies in addition to raliabla and valid nsasurss that 
prascriba both academic and caraar education objactivas and 
activitias. Tha ralavanca of tha curriculum can ba iaprovad 
by determining tha danands of local jobs and ensuring that 
school praparation is consistant with thosa demands. Linking 
vocational praparation in school and community classroom 
sattings with placement in competitive employment was an 
essential activity. 



Saunders, M. (1993) Produotiva activity in tha curriculum! 
Changing tha litarata bias of secondary schools in 
Taniania. British Jo urnal of Socioloov of Education. 
Vol. 3(1), 39-55. 



This paper is concerned to explore the linkage of theory and 
practice in Tanzanian secondary schools. This is done through 
a consideration of President Nyerere's 1967 document entitled 
"Education for self reliance 1 *. 

The paper points to the redefinition of the relationship 
between the dominant literate curriculum and tha productive 
(e.g., the school as a farm or workshop), or essentially 
practical projects carried out by the schools. 

The author reports that while many schools tried to redefine 
curriculum practice in this way and there has developed an 
assessment system which included elements not based on 
literate skills, it appears that productive work has remained 
disassociated from academic teaching and learning. Among the 
reasons advanced for this are (i) tha use of the literate 
curriculum as a "means of assessment and distribution" of 
students to various jobs, and (ii) to the teachers' personal 
aspirations. 



emallacombe, *• (1982) Tha role of ths Curriculum Directorate 
Advisers in ths implementation of "into tha aos our 
schools and their purposes**. Society for Mass Media and 
Resource Technology Journal. Vol. 12(3), 18-22. 



Thia paper was delivered at a Conference in South Australia 
following the releass of the Education Department document 
"Our schools and their purposes: Into ths 80s". 

The author was at pains to emphasise that tha changes outlined 
in tha document were not to be seen as solely a top-down 
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development. He etressed the need to eneure that 
implementation activltiea were co-ordinated in echoola and 
regions at a pace they felt comfortable with and within the 
framework of the local conditione. 

The author urged hie colleaguea to establish a "partnership 
with teachers" and to see as an important goal the 
establishment of procedures to monitor school programmes. 

He re-emphasised the role of the Advisers in the areas of 
assisting teachers with course content, teaching strategies, 
use of resources, assessment of student performance and 
evaluation of programmes. 

Reference 

Education Department South Australia. (1981) Our schools and 
their purposes: I nto the 80s . Adelaide: Government 
Printer. 



Smorodin, C. (1984) Why teachers imple ment t An examination of 
selected variables. A paper presented et the Annual 
Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Mew Orleans 



The study set out to investigate how differing amounts of 
personal contact between teachers and a program coordinator 
effected the degree of implementation of a curriculum 
innovation in fifth-grade classrooms. 

A sample of 130 fifth-grade teachers were given a 25 item 
self -report questionnaire. 94 completed the questionnaire 
(72% of the total) and were returned. 12 members of the 
sample were also interviewed. 

Analysis of the data showed a strong, statistically 
significant relationship between personal contact with a 
program coordinator and implementation of the curriculum 
innovation. That is, the greater the contact the higher the 
degree of implementation. Teachers with greater contact also 
have a more favourable opinion about the curriculum and tend 
to make more use of resources. 
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Solomon, D. (1988) Strategies for implementing a piuristic 

curriculum in the aooial studies. ffaai*i studies. Vol. 79 
(•), 256-259. 



Thia atudy examines tha concapt of cultural plural ism and 
offara apaclfic examples for implementing tha concapt through 
rational atratagiaa in tha aocial acianca curriculum. 

A pluralistic curriculum was dafined aa "one in which tha 
social, athnic and gandar variaty - the American socUl mosaic 
- is consistently and appropriately reflected in instructional 
materials and in all other aspects of social life." 

The author argues that teachers implementing the piuristic 
curriculum must consistently and critically ask higher-order 
questions about the curriculum and their role in it. It is 
Srgued that this can best be achieved through a three stage 
systematic approach: in Stage I the agenda is set through 
achievable and desirable goals; In Stage II the curriculum L, 
critically reviewed for bias; In Stage III introspection or 
critical self-examination as a teaching technique is 
described . 



Stocking, X. (1988) national E fl yf feionai policy and external 

■wport gvttiM as venditioni for g^f^va 

4.mi«m«nt»tion. A paper presented at the ^J** M# *" n * 
of the American Educational Research Association, New 
Orleans* 



This paper begins by noting that in the 1970s evaluation 
researchers in the area of educational innovation became aware 
that adoption of an innovation does not necessarily mean that 
it is implemented (McLaughlin, 1987). 

The paper is concerned with the relationship between 
educational policy and external support, and the strategies 
and tactics used by policy makers and support agents for 
implementing curricula innovations. 

The author identifies a number of policy instruments which can 
be used by external agents, including: laws, rules and 
regulations; financial means; public discussion, 
legitimisation. Similarly there are numerous functions that 
can be used to provide support: the development, provision and 
distribution of products such as curriculum materials, 
diagnostic instruments and achievement tests, knowledge 
dissemination, inservice training of teachers, starr 
development. 
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The author says that there is now a consensus among 
researchers about what should ba considered ralavant factora 
in tha araa of policy and support for implementation 
(Firastona and Wilson, 1982). For example, to show real 
commitment and optimism; to keep a balance between pressure 
and support, organise communication, information, planning, 
and inservice training. 

The author uses the Netherlands educational system to 
illustrate these issues. He refers to the Dutch National 
Pedagogic Centres which have produced many curriculum 
materials and describes how the teachers have been inserviced 
to use these materials. 

On the data available he concludes that the policy 
implementation was not sufficiently thought-out prior to it 
being utilised. 

References 
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stubbs, B. (1983) Curriculum support and implementation - from 
a regional consultant. Mew curriculum Directions - Which 
vav for Sch ool Libraries? Sydney* Library Association of 
Australia. 



The author argues that without institutional support there can 
be no implementation. 

In this project the role of regional consultants, who were 
classroom teachers seconded for two to four years, was to 
facilitate the implementation of Education Department 
policies. The roles played by regional consultants included 
that of liaison with central consultants; assisting in the 
development of policies and support materials; developing 
inservice courses which clarified policies; providing 
opportunities for sharing of classroom practices; developing, 
collecting and disseminating resources; keeping lines of 
communication open; responding to requests at the regional, 
school, class or individual teacher level and speaking to or 
working with parents and community groups. 

Tha author reports that the project won teacher support and 
raised their awareness about tha innovations. The author 
argues that tha processes of policy formulation (advocacy, 
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discussion, conflict, Changs and agreement) should be rspsatsd 
for Senior Staff at ths rsgional lsvsi and for «chool staf fs 
that ars involvsd in translating such cantrally dsvslopsd 
policiss into practics. 



van Dsr Akxsr, Jan. L* (1988) Ths tsachsr as lsarasr in 

curriculum isplsmsntation. of curriculum 8tudis» # 

Vol.20 (1), 47-55. 

This paper is concerned to show how a careful design of 
curriculum material* can improve the implementation process 
and outcomes. He cites Fullan (1985) to illustrate the factors 
that can influence a teacher's actual use of curriculum 
documents . 

The curriculum development project related to Primary scien <=e 
and was sponsored by the Dutch National Institute for 
Curriculum Development. The characteristics of the curriculum 
were (i) the integration of elements from various disciplines 
such as biology, physics and chemistry, and (ii) an emphasis 
on active forms of learning (especially inquiry learning) and 
the use of % hands on' experiences with concrete objects. 

In the first years of the project there were a number of 
small-scale explorations involving intensive interaction 
between curriculum developers and teachers in a limited number 
of pilot schools. This material was then used to shape 
curricula proposals for both the school and the wider 
educational system. 

Conferences and working parties were used to disseminate the 
materials. 

While the materials were being developed the researchers 
commenced an analysis of the implementation problems in 
science education. They identified four major issues: (i) 
there is difficulty in changing teaching strategies, 
especially when it involves inquiry approaches; (ii) teachers 
often have a lack of background knowledge and confidence in 
the subject matter and skills; (iii) the lssson preparation 
activities are complex and time consuming; (iv) tsachsrs havs 
an unclsar visw of lsarning sffscts on students. 

It is in this context that the author says that implsmsntation 
for ths tsachsrs is a procsss of lsarning nsw rolss and 
unlsaming old onss. It is argusd that ths curriculum 
materials, thsrsfors, should contain a lot of ^procedural 
specification' and a lot of practical advice on "how-to-do 
it«. 

In 1984-85 a field experiment involving two samplss of 20 
tsachsrs was conductsd to compare the transformed material 
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(experimental veraion) with the originally published material 
(control veraion) . Data collection coneiated of video- 
recording and direct obaervation of leaaona, eemi-etructured 
interviewa and a abort queationnaire. 

The author reporta that the uaer profile acorea were much 
higher for the experimental group; that the teachera in the 
experimental group were more aucceaaful in creating and 
maintaining an inquiry approach and that in the experimental 
groupa the atudenta apent about 50 per cent more "time-on- 
ta8k H . 

Reference 

Fullan, M. (1985) Curriculum Implementation, In T. Husan and 
T.N. loatlethwaita (Eds.). International EncvelongriJ » Q f 
Education. Oxford: Pergamon Press. 



Virgilio, 8. a virgilio, I. (1984) The role of the principal 
in curriculum implementation. Education , vol. 104 (4) , 
346-350. 



The authors point to the increasing attention on curriculum 
but assert that most of this has focussed on curriculum 
development rather than the implementation process. 

The role of the principal is highlighted in four stages for 
curriculum implementation: (i) change, (ii) Communication, 
(iii) Staff Development and, (iv) Instructional Planning. 



Wargo, D. (1982) User natworka to aupport the Implementation 
of new curriculum products . Florida state Department of 
Education, Tallahassee Division of vocational Education. 



The paper discusses the importance of user support networks 
for teachers implementing new curriculum producta. 

The Dissemination and Diffusion Section, Florida Division of 
Vocational Education providea the necessary and essential 
contact and supplies the human and material resources. In 
planning for creating aupport networks the section staff make 
a number of visits to project participants, conduct impact 
assessments and/or teacher surveys, develop inservice 
training and recruit a task force for planning and 
coordinating activitiea and resources needed to support 
product implementation. A dissemination and diffusion plan is 
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developed to coordinate all information. The end result is a 
freestanding support network with emphasis on local-level 
mortise and resources. Extensive Appendices include: a 
dissemination and diffusion plan, an awareness packet on the 
employability skills support network, etc. 



Weaver, M. (1988) Using delphi for curriculum development. 

miming Mid P«veloom «nfc Journal, Vol. 42(2), Fftbruary, 



18-20. 



This brief article describes the use of the Delphi method to 
generate guidelines for a statistical process control (S PC 
training programme. The article outlines an to^ULKitti 
questionnaire and the author describes how the relative 
importance values suggest the emphases that should be given to 
the various topics. Similarly, the relative learning 
difficulty values indicate the amount of time which should be 
allowed for a given topic. 



Winn, W. (1987) instructional design and intelligent systems: 
Shifts in the designer's decision-making role. 
infftrwrtlP"*! science. Vol. 18, 59-77. 



The author observes that in instructional design decisions 
about which instructional methods to use typically are made in 
advance of the implementation of instruction. ^•" a * *» 
teaching it is highly likely decisions about instructional 
methods will be made during lesson planning and during the 
lesson. 

The author argues that now in a number of situations 
instruction is given but there is no teacher present (e.g., 
self instruction) and a significant proportion of training is 
provided in the non-formal education context of business, 
industry and the military. In addition, «J* n * w « 
instructional technologies °°5 p ?£* r L 111 

characterised by a greater flexibility to ?? a f* *° J^! 
learner, etc. and, therefore, not all decisions about 
instruction need to be made in advance. This paper is 
concern td to look at the implications of this viewpoint for 
Computer Aided Instruction (CAI) . 

The author states that instructional designers work as veil as 
they can given the present state of design Procedures and 
instructional theory. On occasions, therefore, ^ruction 
while effective is not always optimally so. In this Winn sees 
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them as similar to teachers who ara tha "delivera" of tha 
curriculum. Ha rafars to tha expert teacher (Berliner, 1986) 
as using "reflection in action" (Schon, 1983). 

Winn explores the issue of whether or not intelligent 
computer-assisted instruction (ZCAI) will be able to select an 
appropriate method from a repertoire, provided by the 
designer, in response to the detection of changing conditions. 
This new approach will require a change in the designer's role 
away from selecting methods to one involving the development 
of rules from instructional principles that will allow tha 
system itself to select instructional methods. 

Winn suggests that there has been a shift in the locus of 
decision-making from the design of instruction to its 
implementation. He argues that if the present trends continue 
then the development of ICAI will change the teachers role in 
the classroom. 
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This paper reports a case study of a school which has 
integrated its computing uses. The United Nations 

International School (K-12) was concerned to introduce 
computing into its elementary school. The author reports that 
computing awareness and interest were initially developed 
through demonstrations for the staff, student-conducted 
classroom introductions, etc. After an informal needs 
assessment the author developed an inservice training 
programme for the teachers. This programme was a year-long, 
biweekly series of after-hours workshop sessions, open to all 
the elementary teachers in the school. 

Data on tho implementation were collected from participants, 
outside evaluators and tha instructor* The author reports 
that experimentation on the computers by the participants 
without prior or parallel knowledge/skills sessions was not 
the best way to build the teachers' confidence. However, once 
the teachers became more familiar with use of the computer 
they requested more machines be made available in or near 
their classrooms. 
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After five years the elementary teachers committed themselves 
to the incorporation of programming into the upper elementary 
curriculum. LOGO was chosen as the vehicle to achieve the 
goal. 

The author relates the phases described in this case study to 
the Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) theoretical framework. 
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Mobility within a school system is normal and expected. Some 
of the reasons for moving are career development, to provide 
job enrichment, and to respond to changing demographic and 
economic realities. The author asserts that non- voluntary 
mobility creates serious problems for the organisation and the 
individual. That, in fact, forced intra-organisational 
mobility may be equated with job loss and as such can be 
expected to engender stress and disruption. 

Wright argues that while there have b*en steps taken to assist 
the individual teacher to develop more positive self-images in 
this situation that little attention has been given to the 
impact the forced change will have on curriculum 
implementation . 

She asserts that the teacher moved non-voluntarily will have a 
lower sense of self-efficacy, decreased self-esteem, decreased 
satisfaction from the teaching act, a lowered understanding of 
the curriculum, - uncertainty over the role orientation the 
teacher is expected to play, and a decreased sense of 
collegiality. 

Wright recommends that strategies including the following are 
used to assist reassigned teachers: individual ised 

instruction of teachers in the pedagogical skills needed in 
the curriculum, and frequent specific feedback on the 
performance of the teacher in clearly identified skill and 
content areas. 
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Young, Hendrieks, C. a Hubbmrt, B. <l*sc) Tsaehsr fcrslalnq 
workshops in drug iduottloai Cfl»iUtti of curriculum 
implementation- |RXC Document Id277 673 



The aims of this study were to determine: (i) ths impact of 
teacher training workshops in elementary school drug sducation 
on actual implementation of drug sducation programmes, and 
(ii) whsthsr or not a sat of variablss could ba idsntifisd 
which distinguished bstwssn workshop participants who 
implemented activities and those who did not. 

A number of teachers in Arkansas attend a 5-day workshop where 
thay received information about drugs as well as materials and 
activities for use in their classrooms. 

A questionnaire, purporting to cone from a research 
institution, was mailed to the teachers following the 
workshop. The questionnaire was sent to 3i4 workshop 
participants and a total of 195 (60.18%) were completed and 
returned. 



Results indicated that 7 respondents had never implemented any 
activities, 13 had implemented activities in the past but were 
not presently doing so, 66 continued to implement a few of the 
activities and 105 continued to implement a majority of the 
activities. 
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